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REFLECTIONS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


6¢ HT is our function,” observed Lord Acton in the Study of History, 

“to keep in view and to command the movement of ideas, which 

are not the effect but the cause of public events.” Had greater regard 
been paid to this sound advice by those responsible for our foreign policy 
since the War the course of events might have been very different. At the 
end of the War Britain’s reputation in the world was very high indeed. 
The setbacks that have been suffered since the War cannot be accounted 
for solely by economic difficulties or by the fact that Britain has been 
outstripped in military pewer by Russia and America. The loss of 
influence and prestige, which is so distressing to anyone who loves this 
country, is largely due to this country’s own errors and I do not refer only 
to the Suez debacle, for that was merely one incident in a series of 
misjudgments. One of the errors has been to think of our problems 
primarily in terms of military and economic power rather than the influence 
of ideas. The statement that we are engaged in a “ war of ideas” has 
become a platitude, but there is little evidence to show that British 
Governments have fully appreciated the significance of this new factor in 
international diplomacy. It is, perhaps, too much to expect any govern- 
ment to base its policy wholly on the conviction that events are determined 
by ideas, but to ignore the importance of “ moral force”’ and of public 
opinion, particularly in countries which have recently gained, or are striving 
to gain, independence, is to court disaster. It may be premature to talk of 
world opinion, but it is clear that, if Britain is to play any serious part in 
world affairs and to exert any real influence, she must be able to justify 
her actions in the eyes of an ever-growing number of people who read 
newspapers and listen to the wireless. 

In the nineteenth century it was not so necessary for Britain to concern 
herself about popular opinion, except in a few European countries. Britain 
ruled the seas and from time to time gunboat diplomacy could be used 
very effectively. The goodwill of the general public in a foreign country 
was helpful but not essential. Alliances were made and abandoned without 
much regard to popular opinion. Diplomacy could be carried on through 
the select channels of Foreign Offices and embassies. Today, the situation 
is entirely different, and this difference is of peculiar importance to Britain 
—not merely because Britain does not now possess the same degree of 
military and economic power, but on account of the revolutionary changes 
that have taken place in the medium of influencing public opinion. The 
success of the Cairo broadcasts in undermining the position of Britain in 
Jordan, resulting in the dismissal of General Glubb, provides a striking 
example. Britain spent millions of pounds on military aid to Jordan, whilst 
Egypt used modern methods of propaganda which cost very little and 
which Britain made no serious effort to counteract. 

The whole approach to the problems of the Middle East by British 
Governments has tended to be nineteenth century in its attitude and the 
price which we have had to pay in consequence is a heavy one. As to 
whether the United States will fare any better remains to be seen. In the 
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long run I doubt whether America will succeed in buying the friendship of 
the Arab world, unless her economic and military aid is accompanied by 
social reforms in the aided countries and by a serious attempt to counteract 
the influence of Egyptian teachers. Egypt, though financially on the brink 
of insolvency, has achieved remarkable success in supplying teachers 
throughout the Middle East. It may be that Nasser has overplayed his 
hand in Jordan, but that does not discount the subtility of the Egyptian 
policy. The seeds of anti-Western feeling have been well sown in large 
areas of the Middle East, and I doubt whether even the American Sixth 
Fleet can stop them growing. It is a tragedy that Britain did not make 
better use of her position: in the Middle East while she had the chance. 
Although embarrassed by conflicting promises to Arabs and Jews, the 
British had great opportunities. Had money and manpower been expended 
on building universities and teachers’ training colleges and encouraging 
social reform, what a different story it might have been ! 

If we look at the Eastern Mediterranean we find another example of a 
mistaken reliance on mere military and economic strength, namely, in 
Cyprus. Military experts differ as to whether Cyprus is of any great value 
as a base, but let us assume that it is. The aim of British policy should 
have been clear—to create in the island a substantial body of opinion in 
favour of continued membership of the Commonwealth, not because Britain 
wanted it, but because membership of the Commonwealth was seen by the 
people of the island, both Greek and Turk, to be advantageous and well 
worth maintaining. For half a century Britain had the opportunity of 
showing to the Cypriots the merits of the British way of life and the 
advantages of belonging to the Commonwealth. For many years the island 
was neglected. In more recent times considerable sums have been spent 
on material development, but neither the expenditure of money nor the 
presence of an overwhelming military force achieved what we most needed, 
namely, a community which would voluntarily remain within the Common- 
wealth. Britain’s task was, of course, made more difficult by the fact 
that most of the teachers came from Greece, inspired with enthusiasm 
for Enosis and determined to overthrow British rule. The only British 
answer to this was to make tactless remarks about British sovereign rights 
which would never be given up. 

Far be it from me to advocate indoctrination and brain washing; but if 
we believe in the value of the British Commonwealth, in the merits of the 
British way of life and the need for strengthening the bonds of friendship 
with colonial peoples and with the inhabitants of the uncommitted countries 
of the world, the least we can do is to try to propagate the ideas and 
ideals in which we believe. We have, in fact, all too often taken the 
reverse course. We have allowed the impression to be created—sometimes, 
perhaps unjustly—that Britain is only concerned about her so-called “ vital 
interests,” and we have given critics grounds for saying that when these 
interests are affected Britain will even go to the length of breaking her 
obligations under the United Nations Charter. No wonder many friends 
of Britain overseas are worried and disillusioned ! 

Many other examples come to mind. But it is only fair to say that 
Britain is not the only Western nation which has tended to ignore the 
powerful influence of ideas and the strength that may be gained, or lost, by 
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the movement of public opinion. The lesson which we have to learn is 
that this is a subject of vital importance to Britain, perhaps more so than 
to any other country, because Britain must rely on the friendship and 
respect of peoples of so many different races and colours. 

There are times when a choice has to be made between moral and 
material force and this is not always easy. I believe that Britain was faced 
with such a choice over the testing of the H-bombs, and the issue was not 
clearly presented by either Government or Opposition. The general public 
has been bewildered by the conflict of scientific opinion. Some of the 
forecasts may be exaggerated. It is difficult to reach any definite conclu- 
sion, but it is clear that we are rapidly reaching a stage when incalculable 
harm may be done to the human race, that there is a growing fear of the 
consequences of these tests among ordinary folk everywhere, and that 
sooner or later some country must take the lead in bringing the manufacture 
and testing of these devastating weapons to an end. The country that has 
the courage to set a bold example will gain great credit. 

It is true that when the Government was asked to defer the tests on 
Christmas Island, it was faced with a difficult choice. I believe the wrong 
decision was made. It is true that, if the tests had been deferred, this 
might have been taken as a sign of weakness, but against that must be set 
the disturbing effect these tests are having on many people in the Far East, 
quite apart from the possible harm to humanity. If our Intelligence Service 
is any good at all, the Government must have known of the probability that 
Russia was about to carry out a series of tests in March and April. Even 
if that information were not available, it would be reasonable to guess that 
such tests would be carried out before long. If Britain had challenged 
Russia to discontinue her tests and had offered to cancel the Christmas 
Island tests, she might have gained an important diplomatic victory. Russia 
would certainly have been placed in a very awkward dilemma. Probably 
she would not have cancelled her tests, having already made elaborate 
arrangements; but had she continued with them after Britain’s challenge, 
the revulsion of feeling amongst the people of the uncommitted countries 
against Russia and the whole Communist régime might have been much 
greater than anything that occurred after the crushing of the Hungarian 
revolt. This would have far outweighed any advantages that Britain might 
gain from being able to show that her hydrogen bomb works. 

The case for manufacturing and testing the hydrogen bomb put forward 
by the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary and others, including promi- 
nent members of the Opposition, is that Britain must show the world that 
she possesses military power in its most modern form, that she has the 
“ great deterrent,” and that she is in a position to negotiate from strength. 
The fallacy does not lie in the argument that Britain must be strong in order 
to maintain her independence. The general proposition about negotiating 
from strength is sound. The error lies in the narrow and short-sighted 
definition of “strength.” If the tide of popular opinion in the uncom- 
mitted countries is flowing against the West, the position of Britain is 
inevitably weakened, whether she possesses the bomb or not. If it is 
flowing the other way, her position is correspondingly strengthened. This 
factor must never be ignored when assessing the effectiveness of our defence 
policy. Britain’s potential greatness today arises not from military or 
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economic power, but from her unique position as a member of NATO, 
a member of the Council of Europe, and above all as a founder member 
of the British Commonwealth. Whilst I believe that the psychological 
moment has been missed for challenging Russia on the subject of the 
manufacture and testing of thermo-nuclear weapons, a new opportunity 
may occur during the meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers. If, 
before the conclusion of the conference, unanimous agreement could be 
reached to make a bold appeal to Russia and America to halt the making 
and testing of bigger and deadlier bombs, the response amongst ordinary 
folk all over the world would, I believe, be so enthusiastic that the appeal 
could not be ignored. Even if it failed, this country would have shown 
in a practical way the valuable role which Britain and the Commonwealth 
can play in world affairs. DONALD WADE 


TENSIONS IN WESTERN GERMANY 


HE intensification of the inter-confessional tension in Germany is 
perhaps the most striking impression of a month’s stay in the Federal 
Republic. One is sometimes tempted to infer from the success of the 

Christian Democrats that the Protestants and Catholics have moved closer 
together. There is, indeed, some excellent co-operation between the two 
confessions in the Federal government and in the Christian Democrat Party. 
But when one scrutinises the mode of co-operation, it becomes clear that the 
tensions have been covered up and not removed. It has only been possible 
to bridge the gulf by introducing a rigid parity between Protestants and 
Catholics in the filling of offices on most levels, from the Federal government 
down to the teaching posts at mixed schools. If there were a genuine spirit 
of co-operation between members of the two Christian Churches, it would 
not be necessary to resort to these mathematical calculations. 

To somebody used to British conditions the part played by the tension 
between Protestants and Catholics is quite incredible. Any idea that 
common ideals or common sufferings have bridged the gulf is quite 
mistaken. The first thing it is necessary to find out about anybody one 
meets in Germany is his faith. As soon as it has become clear to Protestants 
that there are no Catholics present—and sometimes even then—the Catholics 
are attacked. As a Protestant the present writer has no means of judging 
to what extent the abuse is mutual. For German Protestants, in any case, 
this anti-Catholicism is easily the most important talking-point. Sensible 
Protestants feel very unhappy about the state of affairs. 

The Protestant malaise is due to a fear of Protestantism being crushed 
in the traditionally preponderantly Catholic areas of the Federal Republic. 
While the migrations and expulsions of the post-War years have blurred the 
statistical outlines of the confessional question, it is still true to say that 
the accession of the Soviet Zone to the Federal Republic would strengthen 
Protestantism. The Protestant rank and file—rather than the leadership of 
the Church—are afraid that the Catholics have been able to strengthen their 
position so considerably in Western Germany since the War, that they are 
in danger of declining rapidly. Without, perhaps, being fully conscious 
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of it, their negative attitude to Catholics springs also from another weak- 
ness in their own position, their disunity. Possibly this disunity is inherent 
in Protestantism as such, in the protest against something rather than the 
affirmation of a positive belief. Over and above this, however, the German 
Evangelical Church—which, incidentally, also embraces the Soviet Zone— 
is still trying to grapple with the difficulties which the perversion of the 
State by the Nazis posed. The Niemoeller wing of this Church illustrates 
strikingly the problems posed by an attempt to come to terms with the 
lessons to be learnt from the Nazi régime. History will give due credit to 
the brave men of the Confessional Church, of whom Niemoeller was 
the internationally best-known, for their refusal under Hitler to render 
unto Caesar the things that were not Caesar’s. The tragedy today, however, 
is that men like Niemoeller and another prominent Protestant, Dr. Adenauer’s 
first Minister of the Interior, Dr. Heinemann, have come to adopt a com- 
pletely negative attitude to their own State as a result of their experiences 
under the Nazis. They seem to look on their own State as evil as soon as 
it departs from undiluted pacifism. They are not helped by Luther’s 
teaching about the duty of Christians to the State which is, to say the least, 
capable of several interpretations. Curiously enough, Niemoeller and Heine- 
mann adopt a dual standard, holding everything against their own—West 
German—State and finding objects for praise in the countries on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain, as well as advocating acceptance of the Oder- 
Neisse line. Niemoeller has certainly travelled a long way since his days as 
a U-Boat commander during the First World War. 

The German Protestants cannot write off Niemoeller and Heinemann as 
unimportant people to whom no attention should be paid. It is true that 
their pacifist propaganda has not made any difference to the almost universal 
acceptance of the call to conscription by German youth in the Federal 
Republic. But Niemoeller has, after all, for many years been President of 
the Hessian Church and has played an important part on the Council of 
the Evangelical Church. Heinemann was made Federal Minister of the 
Interior mainly because of his importance in the Protestant Church. Thus 
the ordinary German Protestant, who is certainly no pacifist and cannot 
be suspected of any sympathies for Communism, finds the leadership of his 
Church unduly weighted by men with whom he has nothing in common 
and whom he heartily dislikes. Moreover, in addition to acute dissension 
over current problems, there is still, within the Evangelical Church, the 
old difference between Lutherans and Calvinists over matters like liturgy. 
The German Protestant thus cannot help contrasting the weakness and 
disunity of his own Church with the strength and unity of the Roman 
Catholics. To the present writer, the spiritual peace of the Catholic 
Churches he visited was very noticeable. 

The Catholics have certainly not always distinguished themselves by 
moderation, particularly in the controversial question of school education. 
This probably causes more current difficulties between the confessions than 
anything else. It was the Catholic Church which introduced the “ confes- 
sional school” in the States where the Christian Democrats had a decisive 
say, such as in North Rhine-Westphalia. Under the confessional. school 
system, which does not apply to secondary education, Catholic and 
Protestant children are segregated when they start going to school, thus at 
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an early age becoming acutely aware of the differences which divide them 
from the other faith. Though the confessional school is mainly the creation 
of Catholicism, some Protestant circles seem to have supported it as a 
means of ensuring religious education. 


The inter-confessional tension naturally poses a long-term problem for 
the Christian Democrat Party, which needs its Protestant voters. In some 
parts of the country, such as in Hamburg and in Schleswig-Holstein in the 
North, it would lose its preponderant role with a Protestant withdrawal. 
The Party is acutely aware of the problem and is grateful for every leading 
Protestant personality which emerges within it. Unfortunately, however, 
the Protestants in the Party have not yet been able to make good the loss 
of the late President of the Bundestag, Dr. Ehlers. The decisive personalities 
still seem to be in the main Roman Catholics. 


In spite of the indiscriminate influx of refugees and of all the changes 
there have been over the centuries, it is still possible normally to tell, from 
the religious complexion of a town or village, who ruled it during the 
religious conflicts in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One can still 
see the working of the principle of “ cuius regio, eius religio” of the 
Augsburg settlement of 1555. Travelling from place to place one is very 
conscious of the boundaries of the old principalities, however long ago they 
may have disappeared from the political map. 


Religious disunity is only one aspect of Germany’s long delay in forming 
one nation. Little that has happened since 1945 has brought any reduction 
in the regional atomisation of the country. To the extent that the influx 
of trans-Oder-Neisse expellees and Soviet Zone refugees has led to a 
weakening of closely-knit, organic communities, this has had an unsettling 
effect and has certainly failed to produce any greater coherence. Further- 
more, the inter-zonal frontier dividing Western Germany from the Soviet 
Zone was a purely arbitrary one, not taking any account of history. The 
same applied to the three occupation zones in the West. Thus, further 
developments had to take into account the way zonal frontiers affected the 
old “ historical’’ States. The result was the formation of a number of 
Laender of which only some—like Bavaria—combined historical justification 
with economic viability. 


When the West German State was formed in 1949, it naturally adopted 
the federal principle. The application of federalism, however, has gone 
to excessive lengths and has tended to discredit the parliamentary system. 
Even “ Pumpernickel ”’ States—like Bremen, with well under a million 
inhabitants—have set up full scale “‘ governments” with all the para- 
phernalia of modern bureaucracy. Each “ Land ”’ has its own set of school 
regulations, making a move within the Federal Republic with children of 
school age a major problem. Although the competence of the “* Laender ” 
is severely limited, they take their affairs as seriously as if the destiny of a 
major Power were involved. In the absence of any real issues which can 
be submitted to the electorate, political warfare degenerates into a mere 
squabble for power. It remains to be seen whether Germany can eventually 
find the right balance between regional variation and central direction. 
The difficulties and tensions which lie under the surface certainly should 
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not be ignored in assessing the long-term prospects of the Federal Republic, 
in spite of its brilliant achievements at the present day. FRANK Eyck 


St. Antony's College, Oxford. 


RUSSIA’S “INDIRECT RULE” IN HUNGARY 


RDER has, to all intents and purposes, been fully restored in 

Hungary. Communist functionaries are going about their sordid 

business without armed escorts, and whispered news of security 
policemen shot in back streets are few and far between. The supply of 
potential martyrs fell sharply since last November; many have met their 
fate in fighting against the Russians, more are behind barbed wire, and 
perhaps more still succumbed to despair and disgust of the world as a 
whole. Hungarians generally are turning inwards, trying to take as little 
notice as possible of the nauseating political environment into which they 
were pushed back by the Soviet Army. Drunkenness and the number of 
marriages have both increased markedly since the repression of the revolu- 
tion last year. Less calculating than the Czechs but more reasonable than 
the Poles, the Hungarian people since last November realised the futility of 
openly resisting the clique nominated to govern them by the more aggressive 
of the world’s two Great Powers. Their own business now is merely to 
survive and preserve sanity. 

Above them, in the political stratum which floats on top of the misera 
plebs like a film of oil, there is the usual old, dull facade of unity. It 
signifies little beyond the Soviet presence, and only the most ingenuous 
Communists would ascribe it to anything more lofty than that. Behind the 
uniform fagade, however, there is a fascinatingly broad spectrum of political 
motive. There is, first, a hard core recruited mainly from the highest Party 
functionaries, officers of the various security organs, officers and ranks of 
the best-hated security branch (the former “ blue AVH”’), and Army 
political officers. Most of these regard themselves as hopelessly compro- 
mised; the Communist régime is for them not so much a matter of salary 
and privilege but of actual survival. In siding with Soviet Communism 
they feel they are saving their cwn lives. There was no real choice for 
them during the revolution. Some leaders do not belong to this category. 
Kadar and Marosan, both having been imprisoned under Rakosi, might have 
been acceptable on the fringe of political life even if the revolution had 
succeeded. Their lives were not in danger, and they seem to have freely 
chosen their present rdles. The rest of the hierarchy, however, a few 
thousand out of the nearly 300,000 party members now registered, had no 
alternative. 

To the right of this hard core extends a mass of functionaries motivated 
by various shades of opportunism. Common to all is the self-justifying 
belief that because of the Soviet proximity and military interest there must 
in any case be Communist dictatorship in Hungary; it would be quixotic 
to stand aside and leave the pickings to others. Since the revolution this 
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is the comforting argument which enables the average Communist func- 
tionary to enjoy the exercise of power without a feeling of individual guilt. 
At the same time he must again and again be reassured that the Soviet 
military presence is not temporary, that the occupation will be maintained 
until the last American soldier leaves Iceland, until Western Germany is 
purged of Christian Democrats, Social Democrats and other Fascists, until 
other “ essential security requirements ”’ of the Soviet Union are satisfied— 
in brief, practically forever. Mr. Khrushchev’s jocular remarks to this effect 
are helpful, for the Hungarian functionary, realising his and his comrades’ 
precarious minority status and the mood of the people, is visibly uneasy 
at the thought of a day of reckoning in the distant future. Press and other 
propaganda channels are used with considerable intelligence to set his mind 
at rest about Russian intentions. 

Yet further to the right there is a large stratum of resigned collaborators, 
mostly factory managers, officials, trade union secretaries and other typical 
members of a People’s Democracy’s middle class. Enthusiastic supporters 
of the revolution last year, they are now convinced that the Dark Ages have 
come back to Hungary to stay; they try to keep their jobs and get by with 
the indispensable minimum of lip-service to the official religion. At Party 
meetings they say their prescribed prayers about socialism, planning, 
counter-revolution and so on with absent-minded detachment; sheer practice 
enables their minds to wander elsewhere and saves them from blushing. 

Beyond these, there is the common people, sullenly hating and despising 
the régime; resolutely disbelieving every official pronouncement including 
the few demonstrably truthful ones; trusting only the writers who, despite 
pressures subtle and brutal, are still on strike as a silent protest against 
the imprisonment of such colleagues as Déry, Hay, Zelk, Tardos, etc.; 
restraining the young and the children from reckless gestures of resistance; 
and keeping body and soul together for another day. 

The régime, notwithstanding the abatement of open resistance, still seems 
to have both hands full. For the benefit of would-be challengers of the 
sacred status quo of dictatorship it is conducting a quite exceptionally 
harsh campaign of “‘ educational” terror. “* Socialist legality” has, for the 
time being, been suspended; the security police have reverted to the methods 
of 1949-55. Revenge for their comrades lynched last October may play a 
rdle, but the Kadar Government is certainly not discouraging police brutality 
now. Indefinite internment has been officially reintroduced, and the 
Kistarcsa concentration camp, virtually empty this time last year, is alone 
reported to have 20,000 inmates. The Hungarian people are being taught a 
very systematic lesson; arrests for activities last October are still being made. 
The net must eventually catch all active participants in the revolution, 
including the severely wounded and those who till now thought they were 
tacitly forgiven. A ceremonial show trial of Mr. Imre Nagy, Mr. Losoncezy 
and other “traitors to the Party”’ is rumoured to be under preparation; 
but there is opposition to the idea within the régime, for past show trials 
were followed by rehabilitations, and thus a Nagy trial might well evoke 
quite unintended mental associations. People must not think that Nagy 
and his “ revisionist ’’ heresy will ever be rehabilitated, therefore it may be 
better not publicly to try and sentence him. 

Another main task of the régime is to disabuse the industrial workers of 
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the false idea that “ working-class rule” means rule by the workers. This 
fallacy seems to haunt the whole Eastern bloc; it is being toyed with in 
Poland and Yugoslavia, and the Hungarian revolutionary workers’ councils 
last November came within an inch of putting it into effect. The Kadar 
régime willy-nilly legalised the councils at plant level, and is ever since 
engaged in packing them with pliable and servile people, gradually circum- 
scribing their functions and converting them into an auxiliary of the State- 
appointed managers. The councils are quietly fighting back in a slow 
rearguard action; the official Press often complains that “‘ some elements ” 
in the councils are still relying more on the “ backward masses among the 
employees” than on the Party organisation in the plant. They “ shirk 
unpopular tasks,”’ fail to carry out work speed-ups, lend an irresponsible ear 
to demands for higher wages and a five-day week, and omit to invite the 
local Party representatives to their meetings. Worst of all, they still say 
that control of the plant, and possibly even its actual ownership, should be 
vested in the workers’ council rather than in the State. This, of course, is 
the blackest heresy, striking at the very roots of Communist dictatorship, 
and therefore the purging and emasculation of the workers’ councils is going 
ahead at full pressure. 

The current political trend is definitely veering in a “‘ Stalinist ” direction, 
not so much because the whole Sino-Soviet bloc is eating Mr. Krushchev’s 
words spoken at the Twentieth Congress, but because, as Mr. Rakosi angrily 
predicted when he was pressed to resign last July, in Hungarian conditions 
nothing else will work. Men like Kadar, Kallai, Marosan, and quite a few 
others in the present Cabinet and Central Committee, were not always 
true-blue Stalinists. They lived in fear of the security police themselves, 
and they had some illusions about the sympathies of industrial workers and 
“working peasants,”’ believing the Party could rely on them rather than on 
undiluted terror. By now their illusions are gone, for the workers have 
shown themselves more implacable in opposing Communist rule than even 
the dispossessed “ capitalists and landlords.” The latter are not, by nature, 
revolutionaries, but the former proved to be—to the dismay of the Com- 
munist faithful. Not unlike Hitler’s Germany in 1944, the Soviet Union in 
1956 was forced to reconsider the practicability of indirect rule in her 
Hungarian colony. Mr. Kadar and his quisling colleagues are plainly 
trying to do their best, but even Mr. Kadar’s best may not be good 
enough. A. E. DE JASAY 


Nuffield College, Oxford. 


THE PLIGHT OF POLAND 


HE “ bread and freedom” riots in Poznan on June 28, 1956, ushered 
Poland, after twelve years of Communist domination, upon a road of 

a freer and happier development, and has precipitated a chain-reaction 

of political forces of which the Hungarian revolt last year was only a 
prelude. Although the Poznan uprising was ruthlessly suppressed by the 
Soviet forces, the lesson was learned not only by the Poles but also by the 
free world outside that it is possible, and even necessary, to show fortitude 
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and courage when faced by the Russian bullies, and that a defenceless nation 
could, if it wanted to, oppose Russia’s military might and win the day. 
The subsequent Warsaw anticlimax of October 19, 1956, merely reinforced 
the belief that the Soviet “‘ Goliath” could be stood up to and challenged 
by a Polish “ David,”” who could triumph in an unequal battle for human 
rights, if only for a short time. Moreover, the Soviet prefabricated myth 
that the satellite countries were completely integrated in the Soviet Empire 
was exploded. This assertion was, of course, a fallacy. The truth is that, 
far from having imposed its nefarious doctrine on a helpless and ill-treated 
people, the Soviet rulers have come to realise at last that their system, 
with the exception of a few henchmen and opportunists, has no hold on the 
country, while from the strategic and military point of view Soviet Russia 
cannot rely on any of the oppressed nations. It is clear that Polish, 
Hungarian or any other army of the Communist-dominated Eastern Europe 
of some 100 million inhabitants is completely unreliable, and as such is 
bound to be, in case of crisis, a burden rather than an asset. This makes 
the Soviet occupation of Eastern Germany very precarious, because all 
communication lines from Russia to that part of Europe run through 
Poland. The Poznan and Warsaw rebellions have also wrecked another 
Soviet assumption, namely, that it had succeeded at least in winning the 
Polish youths. Having found this to be also untrue, the Soviet press now 
brands the young Poles as “ hooligans, bandits and brigands.” 

In religious matters the change is even more astounding. Far from being 
weakened by the incessant Godless propaganda, the Roman Catholic faith 
and its adherents are more closely united than ever. All the churches are 
full, almost daily, to overflowing, and the ardour of the faithful is as 
powerful as during the days of the early Christians. Years of persecution 
and martyrdom of the Roman Catholic clergy, with the Primate Cardinal 
Wyszynski at the head, have deepened the devotion of all Poles beyond 
description. The revival of the religious mass-worship has found recently 
an unforgettable expression in a great demonstration in the city, of 
Czestochowa, the famous place of pilgrimages to the shrine of the Blessed 
Virgin. The shrine, to which the Polish Roman Catholics ascribe mira- 
culous properties, was visited on August 26, 1956, by more than a million 
people from.all parts of Poland, to commemorate the 300th anniversary 
of the proclamation by King Jan Casimir of the Mother of God as 
“Queen of the Polish Crown.” It was thus that the highly religious Poles 
supplicated the protection of the Holy Virgin, as of yore, in their fight 
against the eastern barbarians and their atheist thought. This act of 
patriotic and religious submission proved once more that the Roman 
Catholic religion is the most powerful bulwark against the Godless and 
brutal Communist doctrine with its materialistic tenets and absence of all 
moral and spiritual values, while the illegal incarceration of Cardinal 
Wyszynski only strengthened the conviction in all Poles that their religion 
is the best and most potent weapon against Russian tanks and police terror. 

In this political situation the Poznan and Warsaw events brought a 
material, though not very solid, change for the better. Gomulka, an old 
Communist who had been purged for his pro-Titoist views and imprisoned, 
became First Secretary of the Polish Communist party, a virtual dictator 
of Poland on the Soviet model. He replaced a hated Moscow henchman, - 
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Bierut, who lost his life in mysterious circumstances in Moscow on 
12.3.56. His dramatic encounter with Mr. Krushchev last October in the 
“ Belvedere,” former residence of Marshal Pilsudski in Warsaw, paved the 
way for a relaxation of the Soviet iron rule in Poland. His plan is to give 
Poles as much liberty as is indispensable for avoiding a new popular 
uprising, while keeping the Communist system intact. Thus, almost over- 
night, the Soviet Marshal Konstantin Rokossowsky, who stood inactive with 
the Soviet army while Warsaw burned during the 63 days abortive uprising 
in 1944, was sent home. He was the Soviet military governor of Poland, 
and as such was treated as a symbol of the Soviet domination. Soviet 
officers and “advisers” in the Polish Forces were replaced by Polish 
officers. The dreaded UB (secret police) was disbanded or camouflaged 
into a less obnoxious body. Press censorship was considerably relaxed, 
and more freedom of speech assured. Nowadays the press can write fairly 
freely provided it does not attack Soviet Russia or the Government. The 
jamming of foreign radio transmissions has also been stopped, at least 
temporarily, and the entrance allowed of a few foreign newspapers and 
publications. Collectivisation of farms was largely abandoned, and a small 
dose of private initiative permitted, especially for small traders and 
handicraftsmen. 

This is not all. Some 70 per cent of all Polish farmers have been 
allowed to purchase small holdings and were given building materials to 
rebuild their homesteads. Small privately owned shops have been allowed, 
and they are sprouting all over the country like mushrooms. Trade barriers 
have been relaxed to some extent, and customs duties may be lowered on 
foreign imports. This is of immense importance to the whole population 
which is getting food and clothing parcels from their relatives living in 
Britain, France, Canada, United States and other countries which prohibitive 
duties have hitherto prevented. Now it will be easier for Poles to import 
consumer goods which are in extremely short supply there, and that means 
practically everything that people in the West are enjoying in plenty. 

This confirms the well-known fact that the economic situation in Poland, 
and for that matter in all satellite countries, is appalling. After taking 
over in Poland in 1945, in accordance with the Yalta agreements, the 
Soviets made it clear that their aim was to “ bolshevise and russify ’’ the 
country. Its 27 million population (nearly 35 million in 1939) was to be 
turned into docile Soviet slaves whose lives would be controlled by Soviet 
agents from birth to death. The Polish economy was to become the 
“milch cow” of the Russian “* Moloch.” The outcome was that the 
country soon became a secret police State, with the rule of terror and 
oppression rampant in every walk of life. In the economic field the nation 
which in pre-war days was a large exporter of foodstuffs was brought 
practically to the verge of starvation, and is now forced to import enormous 
quantities of grain from Russia and other countries. 

Excessive industrialisation and collectivisation has produced chaos and 
impoverishment. With Polish industries geared to swell the Soviet war 
potential, and agriculture ruined by a highly unpopular and unworkable 
collectivisation system, with high prices for foodstuffs and commodities, and 
very low wages, the nation’s economy, from a normally prosperous level, 
has been reduced to the state of famine and penury. In a territory which 
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before the war exported large quantities of eggs, butter, bacon, sugar, starch, 
etc., food is scarce, consumer goods are unobtainable except at very high 
prices for the privileged few. While unemployment is growing and housing 
in short supply, the industrial population is forced to produce fatuous 
“quotas” and “norms” of inferior goods which are not satisfying even 
the barest needs. Such commodities as pins, razor blades, buttons, hooks 
and even common glue, are almost unobtainable. What there is is of such 
a poor quality and in such short supply as to be completely inadequate for 
a population used to Western standards. The discrepancies and injustices 
of the economic system come to light at once when one remembers that 
the average wage of a skilled worker in office or factory amounts to about 
600 to 1,000 zlotys (roughly £10 to £15 a month), as compared with the 
salaries of party officials who get as much as 40,000 zlotys a month. With 
the price of a good pair of shoes about 500 zlotys the incongruities of the 
present economic situation in Poland are even more apparent. 

These examples prove that the Communist system in Poland has failed 
lamentably. Ever since 1945 Russia’s policy has been to tie Poland hand and 
foot to the Soviet political and economic system, and use it as a jumping- 
board for an eventual attack against the West. As in the Soviet Union, 
the whole Polish economic life has been made subservient to the needs of 
the Soviet war plans, while spiritually the country was to serve as an outpost 
of the Communist assault against the West. No efforts were spared to 
achieve both ends, and to crown the pattern of Soviet imperialism and 
colonisation, great efforts were made to substitute the worship of the 
prophets of militant Communism, Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin for that 
of the Almighty. 

The Poznan uprising and subsequent bloodless “* Warsaw revolution ” 
came as no surprise. Shortage of bread, destruction of all civic liberties in 
the name of the triumph of the working masses, have led to a bloody 
showdown between an ill-fated and exhausted nation and its Moscow- 
imposed stooges. Betrayed by their Allies in Yalta, crucified and oppressed, 
first by the Germans, and then by the Russians, the Poles could no longer 
stand the grind of perpetual famine, poverty and enslavement. The seeds 
of revolution were sown and the volcano continues to smoulder. Gomulka 
and his friends know this, and are performing a tightrope trick to keep 
themselves and their party in power, to hold the emotional and sorely 
tried Poles under control, to appease Russia without losing freshly gained 
concessions, and to put off the day when the Poles start asking for real 
freedom and independence. It is an unenviable position fraught with 
enormous dangers and risks as the Hungarian revolt has shown. The Poles 
feel like a man who has just come out of a prison and whose hands have 
been freed, but his feet are still tied to the prison walls. 

There is, however, an answer to Poland’s tragic plight. It was given 
by August Zaleski, President of the Polish Republic in exile residing in 
London, in an interview published by “El Dia” of Montevideo on 
November 11, 1956, Polish Independence Day. “* Let us hope that the Soviet 
Union will come to realise that it is impossible to hold down by force 100 
million people living in the centre of Europe and accustomed to the enjoy- 
ment of freedom. In the long run such a state of affairs will become very 
dangerous for Soviet Russia, because, whenever she will fall into difficulties, 
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the oppressed nations will renew their protests against Soviet domination. 
If Soviet Russia truly desires peace, she should understand that by granting 
freedom to the States of Eastern and Central Europe, from the Baltic Sea 
to the Mediterranean, she will secure a much better protective wall.” 

S. KLECZKOWSKI 





ALFRED DE MUSSET 


ITHIN some thirty years the French Romantic movement of the 

early nineteenth century won new and unfading glory for an authentic 

personalism alike in diction and in form. It eschewed rhetoric. 
It broke with the oldtime classical unities and restraints. The dynamicism of 
its leaders and the dignity and nobility of its ideals did much to offset the 
relative fewness of its ideas. As a school of literature it was conceived 
in protest, and its intrinsic spirit was libertarian. The earlier literary 
crusade of Romanticism flanked the political campaign for the Charter of 
Louis XVIII and for those principles of liberty which were to suffer erosion 
during the White Reaction in the days of Charles X and Polignac. It is 
not an accident but a concomitant of history that a principal architect of 
the Charter and the “ Additional Act,”” Benjamin Constant (who sat as a 
Liberal first for the Department of the Sarthe and later for the Department 
of the Vosges), was the author of Adolphe and a pioneer of the Romantic 
novel. Lamartine, who was to be Foreign Minister in the short-lived 
Second Republic of 1848, published his Méditations in 1820 and thereby 
inaugurated the truly great era of French lyricism. In tempestuous 
succession came the Odes of Hugo in 1822, the Poémes Antiques et 
Modernes cf Vigny, and the denunciation in Hugo’s Preface to Cromwell 
of favoured classical tenets. The stage was set for the Battle of Hernani 
and the rout of that insipid formalism of meaningless symbols which had 
too long divorced art and letters from life and living. 

The stage was set, too, for the advent of young Alfred de Musset, most 
effervescent and wayward of Romantic poets and playwrights. Born in the 
middle of old Paris on December 11, 1810, he was seventeen when he won 
the second prize at the Collége Henri [V with an essay on The Origin of 
Our Feelings. It was an auspicious start. Soon he was meeting Mérimée, 
Vigny and Sainte-Beuve at the home of Victor Hugo. In 1829 he published 
Contes d’Espagne et d'ltalie. His association with the Cénacle was, 
however, loose, vague and ill-defined; he was in it, but not of it. But he 
was aware that a new school was in the making and that he would be a 
leader in it. Amidst the Contes was a lively parody on Romanticism. The 
Ballade a la lune with its gay recurrent comparison of the moon over the 
steeple to the doi over an “i” was taken seriously by both classicists and 
romanticists. Such reactions pleased him. He was a foppish young man. 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis, in a just tribute in his Ronsard to the six-foot 
national heroic iambic line, the alexandrine,—* the danseur noble of French 
verse-rhythms,”” recalls that “when Rachel first spoke the lines from 
Racine’s Phédre beginning Ariadne ma soeur, Alfred de Musset fainted in 
his box at the Comédie Francaise.’ Here, surely, was la sensibilité with a 
vengeance. Such conduct was fashionable. His output was fast growing. 
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The year 1833 saw the appearance of Un spectacle dans un fauteuil, André 
del Sarto, Les Caprices de Marianne (this was spiced with four Romantic 
ingredients, terror, the grotesque, and the comic, plus predestination, for 
somehow this new libertarianism seldom embraced free will), and Rolla 
whose hallmark was a Byronian melancholy and mal du siécle. It was in 
this year, too, that he was first asked to write for the Revue des deux 
mondes. 

Then Musset fell in love with George Sand.- Their love was not the less 
genuine because it subsequently furnished them with “* good copy,” in her 
Elle et lui, and in his brother Paul’s rejoinder, Lui et elle. Their sincerity 
was theatrical, but their very theatricality was sincere. She was a stupen- 
dous woman. George Sand had begun to pay her way in 1831 with her 
novel, /ndiana, a trumpet-blast against cherished social institutions. Her 
imaginative powers were vast, nay, unwieldy, and the writing of her more 
humdrum hours was often her best. Her features were regular, her arms 
and hands beautiful, her figure dumpy, her complexion swarthy, her eyes 
strikingly eloquent, and often, while quaintly attired in the fantastic 
Arcadian garb of a shepherdess, she would nonchalantly puff a cigar. 
Mickiewicz, a man of perspicacity, saw that the domineering masculinity 
of this militant feminist was partly fagade. She had great sensitivity; so, 
too, had Musset, and both were wounded. It was not realised until long 
afterwards that, although December 1833 was the date of their Journey to 
Italy, quite a different woman evoked the passion of Musset’s famous 
Nuit de décembre. 

The Revue published Fantasio during the Italian venture, and On ne 
badine pas avec l'amour followed. Lava continued to pour forth from the 
erupting volcano of Musset’s pen. Seven major productions, including the 
distinctive Confession d’un enfant du siécle, appeared in 1835, and the 
noble Lettre a Lamartine, a model of near-classical dignity, together with 
Il ne faut jurer de rien, in 1836. Musset was to die in his forty-seventh 
year, but almost, if not quite, all his finest work was written during his 
twenties. He burnt himself out. Perhaps the only notable exception was 
Il faut qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fermée in 1845. The all-pervasive 
charm and scintillating wit of his prose Comédies et Proverbes were late to 
command public admiration, for none were acted until 1847, when Le 
Caprice, which had been written ten years before, was produced by Madame 
Allan at the Théatre Frangais. 

Worn out by his excesses, and by now perhaps almost indifferent to 
success, Alfred de Musset died a century ago on May 2, 1857. Not without 
opposition had he been elected to the Académie Frangaise. The Académie 
succumbed at long last to the Romantic offensive, for did not the great 
Victor Hugo opine that “Everything is subservient to success, even 
grammar’’? Musset had delicacy and was not without power; he had 
genius, albeit unchecked; he had a talent for the whimsical and the satirical; 
and he inspired a long-sustained personal affection in countless Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen. Of some of his heroines a discerning critic has written, 
“ Ses jeunes filles sont d’exquises visions.’’ Yet one always has the feeling 
not only that one would like, but that one is entitled, to know rather more 
of them from their creator. They are, perhaps, too visionary. Musset was 
always his own hero—his own version of the héro romantique. His 
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characters, idealists and libertines, personify his own sensibilité in its varied 
manifestations. No invocation of history, of the glorified moyen age, of 
Hugo’s Gothic era, no appeal, as with Chateaubriand, to the inner heart 
of Christianity, would induce him to depart from that settled technique. 
If ever he preached a sermon, it is that the beauty and the majesty of love 
consist less in itself than in its own memory, in its retrospective contem- 
plation. That doctrine is admirably epitomised in the last verse of Andrew 
Lang’s translation of Musset’s Juana: — 
The season bears upon its wing 
The swallows and the songs of spring, 
And days that were, and days that flit ; 
The loved lost hours are far away ; 
And hope and fame are scattered spray 
For me, that gave you love a day, 
For you that not remember it. 

For those who cultivate the poetry of ideas, the austerity and the grandeur 
of Vigny, not least his Moise and La Colére de Samson, with their 
exposition of the solitude of genius, are more satisfying than anything of 
Musset. But when the manifestoes of Romanticism are forgotten, little 
children will love to sing the Chanson de Fortunio and the Chanson de 
Barberine. Musset, as Gustave Lanson has so truly written, “a vécu sa 
poésie : elle est comme le journal de sa vie.” DerRYCK ABEL 


LENIN IN LONDON 


N 1902 I was a resident in Toynbee Hall, or, to be more exact, in Balliol 
House, which was an annexe of Toynbee Hall and was known as a 
students’ residence. At frequent intervals, during the evenings smoking 

debates were held in Toynbee Hall. The Warden, Canon Barnett, who had 
a powerful influence, arranged them. He could secure the attendance of 
almost any well-known public man. On one occasion our guest was John 
Morley. The debates were open to the East Enders. They usually 
consisted of a few Russian political refugees who worked at the docks and 
were known as Nihilists. For the most part they could speak and 
understand English. They were forceful and intelligent men, but only one 
subject interested them—Marxist Revolutionary Socialism. On that evening 
in 1902 the subject of the debate was “ Our Foreign Policy.” There were 
half a dozen East Enders present including a stranger who, although shabby, 
was rather better dressed than his colleagues. Afterwards, I learned that he 
was called Richter and, although we did not know it, was, in fact, Lenin. 
I was to meet him again later and can clearly remember him. He appeared 
about thirty-four or five and looked sick and impoverished. He was short 
and stiffly built with a short neck and large head. His chin was strong and 
he had a short beard trimmed to a point. His hair was dark brown and 
had a red tinge. He was definitely Oriental in appearance. He was not 
an impressive figure, and few outside his own friends would have looked 
twice at him. His shabby clothes helped to detract from his appearance, 
but he was evidently an intellectual. One could hardly imagine him to be 
a leader even if his personality expressed a considerable amount of audacity. 
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By contrast with his companions, who were big, hefty men, he looked almost 
insignificant. 

John Morley opened the debate by stating that the Liberals and 
Conservatives were in agreement regarding the main principles of foreign 
policy but differed on the details. The Sudan campaign and the Boer War 
were over and we had won them by force of arms. This, in his opinion, 
was a mistake because it would leave an aftermath which might burst out 
into another conflagration at any time. He would not use the force of 
arms to subject any country. It should be our policy to give self- 
government to these two countries as early as possible. His desire was to 
see peace and goodwill amongst all men. I have rarely spent a more 
enjoyable fifteen minutes in all my life. Two or three of the residents 
spoke and then Richter got up. He spoke in broken English but was 
understandable. “* What is the use of you coming to the East End,” he 
said, “and talking about your foreign policy? Who there understands or 
cares about it? Go down to Limehouse or Shadwell and see how the people 
live. Their slums, bad food, low wages, impoverishment, degradation and 
prostitution! That’s where your foreign policy should lie. They are the 
victims of your capitalist organisation which is just as powerful and cruel 
as the force of arms. What does your Government’s foreign policy consist 
of? I'll tell you. You, together with other capitalist nations, look round 
the world until you find a delectable place and then you send your Christian 
missionaries out there. They preach to the natives, ‘Dear brother,’ they 
say, ‘there is nothing on this earth worth living for. Look to Heaven and 
prepare to wear the golden crown and play the harp that awaits you.’ Then, 
when you have got the poor black man looking into the heavens, you send 
your armies and you take their land away from them. That’s your foreign 
policy!”” With a flourish of his arms he sat down. 

John Morley sat through this impassioned diatribe, watching the speaker 
intently. He rose to reply. “I am very surprised to hear that the work- 
men of the East End are not interested in our foreign policy and I don’t 
believe it. I am accustomed to addressing large audiences of workmen 
in the North of England, who are just as much interested in the subject as 
I am, and I have to be very careful what I say to them, or they will soon 
pick me up. Nevertheless I should like to see you in another place. 
Perhaps the day will come when the House of Commons will have men 
like you expressing your views, but whether that will be good or bad I 
won’t venture to guess.”” The debate became warm and the evening was 
prolonged. At the end, John Morley shook hands with all the Russians, 
who were then taken to the dining hall for refreshments. 

A few days later Dean Robinson, the Dean of Balliol House, came to 
me and said, “I have invited that Russian fellow, Richter, to tea on 
Saturday afternoon, will you join us? There will only be the three of us.” 
Saturday afternoon found us in his comfortable study, Richter dressed in 
his shabby clothes. After introductions the maid brought in a trolley laden 
with foodstuffs for tea. A large brown teapot, a dish of toasted and 
buttered muffins and an assortment of cakes. Encouraged by the Dean, 
I never saw a man eat a larger meal than Richter. Evidently he was very 
hungry. He also had several cups of tea. During the meal, we talked 
about food. The muffins interested him, he had never eaten them before. 
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He said that food in his Russian home was good. They had rye bread, 
butter and eggs, plenty of cucumbers and home grown vegetables and fish 
fresh from the Volga. He thought that with the exception of meat food 
in England was bad. He also told us about his exile in Siberia. They 
lived in a comfortable shack and had plenty of wood for fuel. He kept 
the house going by fishing and shooting and he had found plenty of time 
for writing. His health had improved from living there. 

After the tea things had been cleared, the Dean produced a jar of tobacco. 
We filled our pipes and drew up our chairs round the fire. Richter almost 
at once launched out into his revolutionary ideologies, which seemed to be 
his religion and life’s blood. ‘ You took South Africa,” he said, “* because 
of its gold and diamonds. You took India because of its starving millions 
and low costs of production. Great Britain has become rich and indolent 
by robbing these countries of the results of their labours and possessions; 
but the day will come when they will rise up against you and clear you out, 
you will have to return to them their lands and you will have to live on 
your own industry or else starve. The Imperialist British Empire will 
dissolve.” ‘“* That’s not true,” said the Dean, “* but it’s too big a subject 
to discuss here today. What’s your attitude to religion?” “I have no 
use for any religion,” the Russian replied, “I regard it is an opiate used 
by the capitalist classes to dope the people.” “I entirely disagree,” replied 
the Dean, “* you could not say it about the Christian religion which has done 
more to uplift the working classes than any other movement.” “* You take 
your teachings from the Bible,” responded Richter, “I regard the Old 
Testament as just a lot of old Jewish fairy-tales, quite unbelievable and of 
no value to anyone. The New Testament is an unreliable and inaccurate 
record of three years of Christ’s doings and teachings upon which no scholar 
can honestly place reliance.” The Dean looked annoyed but tactfully 
refrained from further pursuing the subject. 

In response to a question from Richter, I told him the students in the 
main would be sympathetic to some of his views but would differ from 
the methods he advocated. They believed improvements could be obtained 
by education and peaceful methods, by evolution and not revolution. 
“ History has shown,”’ replied Richter, ** that no great change has ever been 
brought about without the shedding of blood and revolution. I am con- 
vinced this is absolutely necessary, and the toiling masses will continue in 
their slavery unless these methods are used.” ‘I’m afraid we must differ,” 
I replied. He rose to his feet. ‘I have enjoyed this talk,” he said, “ but 
now my time is up and I must go. I am going to visit my friends down in 
Limehouse.”” He shook hands, thanked the Dean very sincerely for his 
hospitality and went out. None of us realised that we had been entertaining 
the world’s greatest revolutionary. WILLIAM T. BOWMAN 


THE SECOND EMPIRE—V. THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE 


HE gravest error of Eugénie’s career was her ardent championship 
of a Catholic Empire in Mexico. The Emperor had taken a lively 
interest in the New World ever since his visit after the Strasbourg 
putsch, had published a pamphlet on a Nicaraguan canal, and loved to build 
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castles in the air. Her approach was from a different angle—to secure 
some compensation for the Vatican after the loss of the larger part of the 
Papal States and at the same time to enhance the prestige of the Empire. 
Knowing nothing of conditions in Central America she listened eagerly to 
the fairy tale that an Emperor under French auspices would be welcomed. 
When the French troops obeyed the peremptory summons from Washington 
and left Maximilian to his fate, she found herself the object of bitter 
attack. “* The people are very severe on the Empress,” reported her old 
friend Mérimée to Panizzi, the eminent Librarian of the British Museum. 
Though she felt the humiliation like a blow in the face, she never lowered 
her flag. “I am not ashamed of Mexico,” she told Paléologue forty years 
later. “I deplore it but I do not blush for it. I suggested it at Biarritz 
in 1861, when some conservative and clerical émigrés urged intervention 
by France, Spain and Italy who had nationals there. We were misled about 
the resistance.” 

An even graver blow at the prestige of the Empire was struck when 
Austria was expelled from the German Confederation in 1866. Anticipating 
a lengthy struggle, the Emperor hoped to secure territorial reward for 
his neutrality; but no time was allowed him, for Bismarck closed the 
campaign without annexations. When the latter declined a demand for 
compensation and no consequences ensued, the military hegemony of the 
Continent passed from Paris to Berlin. ‘* The summer of 1866,” remarked 
Eugénie to Paléologue, “* sealed our fate.” She had urged mobilisation to 
extort compensation and secured the Emperor’s approval, but the argu- 
ments of the Council led him to change his mind. Had she had her way 
the Empire would doubtess have collapsed in 1866 instead of in 187C. 

Her growing influence in high politics was denounced by Persigny in a 
lengthy memorandum to the Emperor in 1869. In his opinion the failures 
in Poland and Denmark, Mexico and Germany, were mainly due to her 
presence at the meetings of the Council which created a dualism in the 
State and gave rise to intrigues. Having tried in vain to secure a private 
audience with the Emperor, the candid friend felt it his duty to explain his 
views in writing, hoping that she would not learn of his intervention. By 
bad luck the memorandum reached the ruler when he was ill in bed and 
was read by the Empress with his permission. Of course she should be 
prepared for the eventuality of a Regency, began Persigny, and she was 
a good learner. Everyone knew of her energetic discharge of her duties 
as sovereign, her courage in danger, her intelligence, her private virtues, 
the heroic resolution she would display in case of need. Her entourage 
knew how she had profited by the lessons of her august husband. In 
summoning her to the Council, however, he seemed to be going too far in 
thus identifying her with its decisions and exposing her to criticism if things 
went wrong. It was widely felt that she represented ideas for which the 
Bourbons were justly reproached, and the opinion was everywhere enter- 
tained in the army, the magistracy, even within the government, that she 
had shaped policies which had failed. Unfortunately—and however 
unjustly—it was believed that she encouraged clerical pretensions, initiated 
the Mexico expedition, and sabotaged the policy of the Emperor after 
Sadowa by her zeal for Austria. Finally, to complete the sad story, people 
everywhere were saying that when she confined herself to court life, the 
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Empire, governed by a great prince, attained the height of power and 
glory and that all this glory had been eclipsed by her. A revolting injustice ! 
Whatever opinions she may have expressed, the responsibility rested with 
the Emperor. All this talk showed the unwisdom of her presence in the 
Council. Differences with Ministers weakened the Government and 
encouraged the enemies of the State. Her presence constituted a sort of 
division of power, which was always a source of weakness, and if the 
sovereigns themselves differed it embarrassed the Ministers ‘* The presence 
of the wife of a sovereign in the Council is a danger to the State, condemned 
by the theory and practice of all governments, and contrary to the nature 
of things. I am criticising not this or that policy but the principle. If she 
wishes to take part, any difference between the Emperor and the Empress | 
should be composed before the Council meets. She gains nothing by her 
presence. If measures fail, she receives a share of the blame; if they 
succeed she deprives the Emperor of the honour. The wife of the sovereign 
should remain aloof in a calm, elevated sphere, inaccessible to the passions 
of politics. In the name of thirty years of faithful service I beg that this 
advice be not regarded as a crime. I hope that the great Prince whom i 
love, honour and admire, whose friendship has been the glory of my life, 
will not withdraw his affection.” No one but Persigny ever dared to 
address the master of France in such a tone. 

The Emperor replied that the Empress had decided to cease attendance 
at the Council, a resolution which he disapproved since the future Regent 
ought to learn her trade. The mild tone of the letter (not preserved) 
suggested to Persigny that the writer shared his opinion more than he cared 
to show. The Empress replied in a letter of eight pages (not preserved) 
energetically denying her intervention in past events but accepting respon- 
sibility in order to relieve the Emperor. “She believed I was the only 
person to hold that she influenced decisions and to disapprove her presence, 
but she would not be present again.” Evidently—and inevitably—she was 
deeply hurt. While welcoming her decision to withdraw, Persigny expressed 
surprise at her ignorance of what people were thinking and saying. “It 
will be best for the Emperor, your son and yourself. Calm will be 
restored.” A few days later the Emperor informed the audacious critic 
that he could not accept his wife’s sacrifice and desired her to continue 
attendance in order to avoid unfriendly comment if she were suddenly to 
disappear. Persigny replied that it was the principle, not the person, which 
was dangerous, and that he advised no sudden change but gradually 
decreasing attendance. This arrangement was introduced and by 1869 she 
no longer appeared. “I feel I rendered a real service to both sovereigns,” 
he wrote when compiling his Memoirs in 1869. “ Her anger is legitimate, 
but it is noble of her to have displayed so little resentment.” On the other 
hand there can be little doubt that the sharp criticism of the Empress— 
for such it was despite the sugar on the pill—was a factor, perhaps the 
principal factor, in the final estrangement of the ruler from his oldest and 
most devoted comrade. 

No chapter in Eugénie’s political career has provoked such controversy 
as her record in l'année terrible. “She and she alone has been the cause 
of all France’s misfortunes,” screamed Princess Mathilde; “ this woman 
has ruined the best and most generous of men and with him our poor 
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country.”” The Princess, we must remember, had always been jealous, and 
jealousy does not make for judgment. That the Empress supported the 
fateful demand on the King of Prussia at Ems she admitted, while 
i indignantly denying that she had exclaimed, “C'est ma petite guerre.” 
Assuming in her ignorance that the French armies were irresistible, she had 
none of the haunting fear which tortured her ailing and better informed 
husband. “Our army seemed to us invincible and we counted on power- 
ful alliances,’ she naively explained to Paléologue. “‘ After Bismarck 
slapped our face we had to choose between war and dishonour. Better 
disaster than dishonour!” The deepest motive for her intransigence was 
her conviction that the dynasty could not survive a further major humilia- 
tion. Au commencement on pouvait tout faire, she remarked at Chislehurst; 
a la fin on ne pouvait méme plus se moucher. 

When the Emperor left for the front she performed her duties as Regent 
with courage and dignity, and refused to resign her post on the news of 
Sedan. On hearing the hoarse roar of the mob outside the Tuileries— 
“Vive la République !,” ‘a bas l’Espagnole!’’—she felt that she was 
about to suffer the fate of Marie Antoinette which had obsessed her ever 
since her coronation. Fleeing through the galleries of the Louvre, she 
hailed a fiacre, sought refuge in the house of Dr. Evans, the American 
dentist, drove with him to Deauville with a false passport, almost perished 
in a stormy crossing in a little English yacht, landed at Ryde, moved on 
to Hastings, and came to rest at Chislehurst. A five days’ visit to 
Wilhelmshéhe evoked an upsurge of tenderness such as she had never 
known since the radiant dawn at Compiégne. ‘ The darker the future,” 
she wrote, “* the more one feels the need to be together.” 

When the war was over Louis Napoleon joined his family at Chislehurst, 
adapting himself to his new surroundings with less difficulty than his highly 
strung wife, a woman of forty-five, and his son of fourteen. The burden 
of boredom and frustration lay heavy on the household, and the winter 
fogs were hard to bear. The Empress fretted like a caged bird: at times, 
she exclaimed to Filon, they felt inclined to eat each other up. “I find 
England very dismal,” wrote the Prince Imperial to Princess Mathilde on 
the last day of 1870; “the grey skies make me long for France more than 
ever. I hope 1871 will be happier: it cannot be worse.” The fallen 
Emperor, now an invalid and always something of a fatalist, accepted his 
fate with composure. Since he possessed £60,000 and Eugénie sold her 
jewels for £150,000 there was no immediate financial anxiety. The 
unchanging friendship of Queen Victoria was a comfort, and the two 
mothers discussed a possible marriage of Princess Beatrice to the Prince 
Imperial. The intelligent, high-spirited, industrious and affectionate son 
was the light of his parents’ eyes. The faithful Dr. Conneau was at their 
side, his son the companion of their boy, and Filon, his beloved tutor and 
biographer, helped to dispel the gloom by his cheerful temperament. 
Bonapartists came and went, but the most highly placed of them was an 
irritant, not a consolation. Having frequently been a nuisance throughout 
the Empire, Prince Napoleon aroused the fury of Eugénie and her son after 
the Emperor’s death by demanding the sole care of the Prince Imperial 
during his minority. Occasionally she sought relief in travel, visiting her 
mother in Spain and taking her son to Scotland, Switzerland and Italy. 
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Mother and son lived for the future and refused to abandon hope of a 
restoration. Longing to make himself known to France by some dramatic 
achievement, he secured the reluctant permission of the Queen and the 
Prime Minister to join the campaign in Zululand in 1879 and met his death 
in an ambush. 

Dividing her time between her new home at Farnborough and Cap 
Martin, the broken-hearted mother survived for another forty years. Caring 
nothing for literature and the arts, she sometimes complained that she 
could not die. A pilgrimage to the scene of her son’s death brought 
mingled emotions of grief and pride, for on all sides she heard of the 
affectionate respect he had inspired. She followed every move on the 
European chessboard with eager interest, and survived to salute the recovery 
of Alsace and Lorraine. In the following year, 1920, she passed away on 
a visit to Spain in her ninety-fourth year. Father, mother and son lie 
together in the shrine at Farnborough. None of her contemporaries except 
Francis Joseph could look back on such length of days and such varied 
experience, mainly of a tragic character. When asked how she could 
bear to stay in the Hotel Continental, overlooking the Tuileries gardens, she 
used to reply: “* The Empress died in 1870.” Which were her most radiant 
memories? asked Paléologue in 1901. She replied: ‘* The christening of 
the Prince Imperial in Notre Dame in 1856, the Te Deum in Notre Dame 
for the victory at Solferino in 1859, the regatta on the lake of Annecy after 
the annexation of Savoy in 1869, and the inauguration of the Suez Canal 
in 1869.” Among the women of the nineteenth century Victoria and 
Eugénie are the least likely to fall into oblivion. G. P. Goocu 


To be continued 
THE FILM CENSOR IN BRITAIN 


and before their entertainment is spread before their eyes and ears they 

read the familiar decorated certificate of the British Board of Film 
Censors, granting the film its “U,” “A” or “X” certificate and duly 
initialled by the examiners who passed it. For most of those filmgoers, 
perhaps, the few seconds that this certificate is screened are an old-fashioned, 
typically national formality that usefully announces the imminence of the 
desired picture and fortunately does not delay its coming overlong. For 
the fastidious few, maybe, the ornate certificate bestows moral approbation 
upon what is to follow, or by its arbitrary classification denotes the kind 
of film one is to see. But what are the facts? How does the censorship 
of films in this country work, and why is it considered necessary? What 
is the story that lies behind the seal of those stilted words, ‘‘ The British 
Board of Film Censors ” ? 

Under the Cinematograph Act of 1909 local authorities were invested 
with the power to supervise the character of films shown in the cinemas 
they licensed. It soon became obvious, of course, that some central censor- 
ship body would be needed if complete chaos were to be avoided, and so 
in 1912 the Board was set up on the initiative of the film industry itself. 


I: Great Britain some 27 million people visit the cinema every week, 
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Now, by inserting various clauses in the licences they issue, the local 
authorities—some 700 of them—give legal effect to the Board’s decision 
on all films, and in general practice the local authorities have come to 
accept the Board as the only necessary instrument of censorship, while for 
their part the film distributors early recognised the value of facing one 
central censor instead of 700. Strictly speaking, however, final responsibility 
about the type of films shown in this country still remains with the various 
local authorities, which can overrule the Board’s decision and grant a local 
licence to show the film. This happens most often in the London area, 
only rarely elsewhere, for the simple reason that the distributors of a film 
refused the Board’s approval must apply in turn to each of the 700 local 
authorities, giving them an opportunity of viewing the debated film. 
Conversely, of course, a local council may take an objection to a film given 
a certificate by the Board and thereby ban it in their area, but this right 
is only rarely used, the local authorities and the film industry generally 
preferring to leave censorship, such as it is, in the hands of the body 
appointed for the purpose. Only the President of the Board himself is 
appointed by the cinema trade, the present distinguished holder of that 
office being Sir Sidney W. Harris, c.B., C.vV.0., whose signature must be 
familiar to every cinema-goer. He assumes complete independence, 
appoints all his own staff and is ultimately responsible for all decisions 
made. There is a belief in some quarters that a censorship body sponsored 
by the film industry itself and financed out of fees charged for viewing films 
can hardly be impartial, but in fact the Board’s decisions may often be 
unpopular amongst film distributors, while a strict rule is that no member 
of the Board’s staff must have any connections with the cinema industry. 

The bulk of the eventual responsibility to the film-going public, so much 
of it youthful, as well as the heavy burden of the day-to-day viewing of 
new films, falls upon the little team of full-time examiners. There are four 
men and four women, and in the tiny theatre behind the Board’s spacious 
offices on the first floor overlooking London’s pleasant Soho Square they 
sit in pairs watching films from ten until five every day. About 2,000 new 
films are submitted for inspection every year. Of these some 500 are full- 
length features, and the rest documentaries, travelogues, cartoons and shorts 
of every conceivable kind, including publicity and advertisement produc- 
tions. The examiners’ daily task is at once delicate and onerous, for they 
have to give every film their unrelaxed attention (they are not allowed to 
leave the theatre during projection) and they also have to anticipate audience 
reaction, which may be governed by a dozen different factors, not least 
being the mood in which the public will come to the film—casual, escapist, 
perceptive, expectant, tired. Above all they have constantly to keep in 
mind the possible effect of each film upon children, adolescents and even 
immature adults who may be unduly impressionable. 

Such a task calls for especial qualities of mind and physique, to say 
nothing of good, untiring eyesight. In fact, Mr. A. T. L. Watkins, the 
former Secretary to the Board, once described his staff as “* supermen”’ 
with “what the superman seldom possesses, a sense of humour.” This 
last is of course extremely important, and allied to the necessary first-class 
education, breadth of vision, tolerance, experience of the world and public 
tastes everywhere, abundant common sense, the lively, resilient mind and 
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the unusual dedication required for such a vocation, shows that Mr. 
Watkins’s description is not such an exaggeration as might at first be thought. 
Certainly the team of examiners deserve our sympathy, if not solely for the 
nature of their job then for the fact that in their off-duty time they are 
actively encouraged to go to the cinema! Not to spy upon the obedience 
of distributors in making cuts as ordered, nor indeed for relaxation, were 
that possible, but to keep in touch with public taste and audience reactions. 
A good censor, it is felt at Soho Square, must keep in the closest possible 
touch with public feeling about films, and must always reflect the best of 
public taste. 

As is well known, there are three categories into which an approved film 
may be placed upon examination, “ U,” “A” and “ X.” The old “H” 
category, for “ Horrific” films, lapsed in 1951, since it dealt only with 
horror films of the Dracula or Frankenstein type, which are now included 
in the ““X” category. Whatever may be thought of the choice of that 
particular letter of the alphabet, and the unfortunate association it produces 
in many people’s minds, it is a very important category, allowing serious 
films on obviously adult themes, or on other themes whose treatment is so 
“ frank, realistic or sordid” as to make them quite unsuitable for anyone 
under sixteen, to be shown to wholly adult audiences. The much-criticised 
“A” category is something of a compromise, since it includes many films 
not really unsuitable for older children, but leaves the decision as to 
whether they shall see them to parents. The idea behind this category 
is not, as is commonly supposed, that the presence of a parent or guardian 
automatically safeguards the child, but simply that the parent must decide 
whether or not to take the child to see the film in question. It is a liberal 
view, assuming that the parent has some knowledge of what the film is 
likely to be about, and drawing the parent, who after all knows the child 
concerned best, into the business of censorship, making him play the most 
responsible part. The “A” category is obviously a common-sense idea, 
although it may be open to numerous objections, as well as to all-too-easy 
abuse. It should be remembered, however, that the censor’s chief concern 
is the mental well-being of the young, and that he caters primarily for the 
great mass of regular cinema patrons, the folk who go once, twice, even 
three times a week, month after month, not the occasional educated viewer. 
As Mr. Watkins said: “Contrary to popular opinion, the censor takes no 
particular pleasure in his task and reserves a special welcome for the film 
he need not touch. He would be the first to subscribe to the idea that if the 
world were composed exclusively of emancipated and intelligent adults, 
he could safely resign his office. He must also subscribe to the idea that 
the world, and the cinema audience in particular, is not so composed.” 

Whilst the feeling of high responsibility for the impressionable, even 
gullible mass of regular filmgoers is most noticeable, the atmosphere at Soho 
Square impresses an outsider as very far from pontifical and portentous. 
Indeed, common sense clearly prevails. If the two examiners first viewing 
a film agree upon its category without alteration, it is granted the appropriate 
certificate. The examiners’ initials appear in the bottom left-hand corner 
of the screen certificate. But their decision must be unanimous. If there 
is disagreement, the film is shown again to another pair, but if further 
disagreement or difficulty results, or if the film is obviously a controversial 
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one, or contains questionable scenes or dialogue, then further opinions are 
sought. Other members of the Board, the Secretary and the President (who 
has the last word) himself may be called in, and the entire Board may view 
the film several times, if need be, before a decision is reached. The Snake 
Pit, the notorious American film dealing with life in a mental hospital, was 
seen eight times before it was given a certificate, for instance. Each 
examiner must state his objections in writing, and serious cuts in a film are 
usually confirmed by other views. A common alteration in a film is for 
the deletion of certain expressions, or lines of dialogue, or for the reduction 
rather than the complete removal of certain scenes. Thus a particularly 
bloody fight, or an exclusively suggestive or amorous scene, an unnecessary 
display of nudity or vulgarity may be trimmed, or even reduced from close- 
up to long-shot, without the whole sequence being removed. Where such 
partial cuts are recommended, the Board insists on seeing the final release 
version of the film, but where complete removal of scenes is requested, a 
written statement that this has been done is usually accepted from the 
distributors. 

In practice the cinema industry works very closely with the censors, 
basing its treatments on previous decisions of the Board, and now frequently 
submitting scripts for tentative approval as to theme or treatment before 
shooting begins. At the same time, public taste and fashion changes, and 
the Board’s decisions inevitably change over the years. Themes once 
considered impossible or totally unspeakable are now allowed, perhaps with 
modifications based on public decency, and producers are of course always 
introducing new treatments of controversial topics, so that the Board must 
adopt a flexible and enlightened policy towards them. Whereas, for 
example, years ago Eisenstein’s great revolutionary picture Battleship 
Potemkin was banned on the ground that it might incite naval mutiny or 
revolutionary violence, we can now see it under an “‘ X ”’ certificate. Other 
themes, much in the public eye, like the colour bar, may now be allowed 
if treated intelligently, whereas they once might have been banned. Never- 
theless, the censors must constantly keep before them the spectacle of the 
weekly millions for whom the cinema may be little more than a habit, and 
also the minority groups who seek toleration in this country more success- 
fully than anywhere else. Subjects involving religion and atheism, politics, 
perversion, drug-addiction and the like need especially careful consideration 
before they can be widely passed. It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that the British Board does not work to any written code, as does the 
American Johnson Office, and its attitudes, if they correctly reflect informed 
public taste, must constantly change. There is an unwritten law in the 
trade that a certificate once granted remains in force for about ten years. 
If a film is revived after this period, the distributor may confirm with the 
Board that such a placing still holds good, but if the film is very old, he 
usually re-submits it for re-examination. Very often, too, old classic films 
revived commercially have been given sound-tracks, commentary, additional 
dialogue or new sub-titles if foreign: all these have to be passed by the 
Board. 

The censor must imaginatively anticipate the likeliest reaction of an 
audience. Some will like toughness, others detest it; Catholics will object 
to treatments of divorce, temperance-reformers decry pictures glorifying 
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alcohol, and so on. He cannot fly in the face of all these groups of opinion, 
any more than he can realistically work to a rigid set of rules. In the last 
resort, it is the intention of the film’s director that has to be studied and 
respected. A delicate handling of an awkward theme or situation by one 
director will get by, whereas a cruder exploitation of the same thing by 
another will quite rightly be condemned. He also has to keep an open 
mind, and not be afraid to change it. A recent case in point concerns 
Walter Wanger’s harsh exposure of U.S. prison conditions, Riot in Cell 
Block 11. This film was originally refused a certificate, but after receiving 
high praise from influential critics at a recent Edinburgh Festival it was 
reconsidered and placed in the “ X” category. Although all censorship 
is negative in its action, it remains regrettably necessary with such a 
powerful mass medium as the film. Yet even so, the censor can assist 
constructively—by not hampering courageous or experimental films that 
seek to break new ground, so bringing them to the widest possible audience 
in spite of the objections of cranks, and thus slowly and indirectly but 
nevertheless surely raising the level of public appreciation. It is a sobering 
thought. Davip GUNSTON 


WILLIAM BLAKE, THE VISIONARY 


NE of the most delightful books in my father’s library was The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell by William Blake. For me it has 
rather gained in charm with years. I used to read it without knowing 

the secret of the pleasure I found in it, but as I grew older I began to 
detect some of the simple expedients of this imaginative work of literary 
art. The most secret charm of this little book is its inadvertent humour, 
so much the more delicious because unsuspected by the author. 

Blake’s father was a hosier in Broad Street, Golden Square, London. 
He had little money to spare for the education of his son—in those days 
there was no free education for children and schooling then was an expen- 
sive item—but he did what lay in his power to assist his son whose artistic 
gifts showed themselves at quite an early age. The father (James Blake) 
had wished to train his son in the hosier’s business, but Destiny had other 
views for the lad, and the father was sensible enough not to oppose them. 
At the age of ten William Blake went to a drawing school in the Strand, 
where he learned to draw from the antique. He remained here for four 
years, and during this time his eager sensitive face was to be seen at most 
of the important art sales, where he was dubbed “ the little connoisseur.” 
During this time, moreover, he amused himself by writing verses, afterwards 
collected and published under the title of Poetical Sketches. The merit of 
the verse is not considerable, but it has an interest for the student of 
literary history as showing Blake’s early interest in the Elizabethans: a 
profoundly formative influence in shaping his genius. 

In 1777 he was apprenticed to James Basire, an engraver, and remained 
with him for seven years, after which he went to the School of the Royal 
Academy, where he learned to draw from the model. It is not known 
whether he ever studied painting systematically as he studied drawing and 
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engraving, but we do know that he experimented on his own account in 
water colours. In 1782 he made a happy marriage with Catherine Boucher, 
the daughter of a market gardener, and the young couple lived for a while 
in Green Street, Leicester Square. Blake, who had always exhibited a 
picture in the Royal Academy, had made the acquaintance of many notable 
artists, among them Flaxman and Funeli, and was getting into touch with 
literary society. The publication of his early verse marked him as a poet 
of promise, and though the two aspects of his artistic genius were for a 
while disconnected, the draughtsman and poet drew closer together as the 
years went on, until after a period of intermingling, the pictorial artist 
triumphed over the literary artist in self-expression. The first fruits of his 
work were the Songs of Innocence, a volume remarkable both for the 
beauty of the verse, and the accompanying decorative designs. His mystical 
bent of mind shadowed in the volume, found fuller expression in The Book 
of Thel (1787), and The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (1790), The Gates 
of Paradise and The Vision of the Daughters of Albion (1793). In 1794 
came The Songs of Experience. In his earlier Songs he had given us his 
vision of the beauty in life, here he deals with the ugliness in life that 
experience has taught him. With this volume Blake’s finest work as a poet 
closes. His mystical faculty henceforth found a more satisfying expression 
in decorative design: his love of symbolism gave an obscurity to his later 
verse that weakens their appeal: on the other hand it gave a richer 
complexity to his work as a decorative artist. From 1796 he is actively 
concerned in the art of illustration, and the books he enriched in this way 
are Young’s Night Thoughts, Blair’s Grave, and remarkable designs for 
The Canterbury Pilgrims, also his own prophetic books, The Jerusalem, 
Emanation of the Grand Albion and Milton. In later life he became, with 
John Linnell and other water-colour painters, attracted to astrology, and 
made his magnificent designs for the Book of Job. He died in 1827, at 
Fountain Court in the Strand. 

, In The Marriage of Heaven and Hell the symbolic note appears: it 
subserves more and more the symbolism of the poet and his mystical 
doctrines. As a visionary he touched both Art and Letters. He is ever 
looking behind the visible frame of things, for the glories and terrors of 
the world of spirit: not with the earnest, ethical intent of Wordsworth, but 
with the eye of one who cannot help dreaming dreams and seeing visions. 
The visionary in Blake may, and often will, overpower the artist, and a 
wild confusion of imagery often blurs his work, whether as draughtsman 
or singer: but if at times it drowns its clarity and simplicity, it gives a 
phantom touch of extraordinary subtlety, and to much of his work an 
exquisite beauty, that lifts his lyric faculty into an atmosphere like that of 
no other poet. His first efforts precede the work of Cowper, and the 
greater part of his work was accomplished before Wordsworth had found 
himself in the Lyrical Ballads. He loved the Elizabethans for their 
naturalness and rhythmic music, but save at the very outset, he never 
imitated them, for his own lyric faculty was peculiarly original: less intense 
than theirs, but no less ecstatic and lovely, in its more ethereal way. It is 
like the singing of a happy child, expressed with the art of a man. He 
shook off the burdensome pre-occupations of a world in the first throes 
of the Industrial Revolution: he ignored the material cares that clog and 
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chafe the spirit. He saw in the simple joys and raptures of ordinary life 
a Paradise regained such as Milton’s. And in The Songs of Innocence 
he entered an Eden to which man had long been alien. No poet, not even 
Wordsworth, drew from simpler sources than Blake, and none revelled with 
such gay and exquisite abandonment of spirit in their life. If he had the 
naturalness and spontaneity of a child, he had also his wild luxurious fancy, 
and a quaint, delicious fantasy binds by threads of shimmering gossamer 
all living things: uniting them in a spirit of joyous abandon and tender 
sympathy. 
_ “ Farewell, green fields and happy groves, 

Where flocks have took delight, 

Where lambs have nibbled, silent moves 

The feet of angels bright: 

Unseen, they pour blessing 

And joy without ceasing. 

On each bud and blossom, 

And each sleeping bosom.” 


And the woods and streams add their benison also: 


**.. . the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by: 
When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 
And the green hill laughs with the noise of it.” 


But Blake’s rapture is not unthinking: while he loves his Eden, he is not 
deaf to the ugly clamour of the world outside. If he wrote the Songs of 
Innocence, he wrote also the Songs of Experience. The singer that gave us 


“IT have no name— 
I am but two days old. 
What shall I call thee ? 
I am happy 
Joy is my name 
Sweet joy befall thee!” 


His pastoral note is not the affectation of a mere sentimentalist. This 
is his ideal: 
“For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity a human face: 
And Love the human form divine, 
And Peace the human dress.” 


But he knew the bitterness of hate, and what misery it wreaked on 
human-kind. 


““T was angry with my friend: 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 
I told it not, my wrath did grow.” 
“* And I watered it in fears, 
Night and morning with my tears: 
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And I sunned it with smiles, 
And with soft deceitful wiles.” 


Both the naturalism and mysticism of the Romantic Revival found 
expression in Blake: and on this point he differs from pioneers like Burns, 
who is simply naturalistic, or Cowper, who is only slightly touched by 
mysticism. On the naturalistic side he deals with the simplest phases of 
life: with the instinctive life of the child: with the love of flowers, hills 
and streams, the blue sky, the brooding clouds: and yet the mystical vision 
of the poet is always transforming these familiar things, touching obscure 
aspects, and spiritualising the veriest commonplace, into something strange 
and wonderful. Cruelty to animals incensed Blake, he would give them 
the same freedom he wishes for humans. 


“‘ A robin redbreast in a cage, 
Puts all heaven in a rage!” 


Mysticism in poetry is usually blended with a wistful melancholy. “‘ The 
desire of the moth for the star: of the night for the morrow,” animates 
the poet’s soul: and in his hungering after eternity, he feels more and 
more dissatisfied with the show of life. But Blake is an exception. He 
is a joyful mystic: for him the morning stars sing together, and the 
splendour of life outweighs its shadows. There are no mournful regrets 
in his verse, the sighing for a day that is dead. Evil rouses his anger, not 
his tears. Sorrow he accepts cheerfully as a necessary twin to joy: 


** Joy and woe are woven fine, 
A clothing for the soul divine. 
Under every grief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine.” 


Unlike some mystics he did not seek after the spirit world because he 
despised the world of sense, but because he loved it so well he felt there 
was more in it than man could fathom here. His mysticism was not an 
inspiration for the future, it was a realisation of the present. ‘ The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you”’: we have only to free ourselves from 
what is base and paltry, and we live in this realm of spiritual beauty now. 
The only unreality for Blake was the external world: the great reality the 
world of his visions. Whatever validity we may attach to these visions, 
we cannot write them off as the delusions of an unbalanced mind, for he 
never confused them with the phenomena of ordinary life; they were 
differentiated by his mind as something wholly distinct. 

Blake’s mind was abnormal certainly and his faculty for visions extra- 
ordinary, but the fact that we cannot share them does not necessarily 
discredit them. Yet whatever view we hold as to the objective value of 
his visions, they profoundly controlled his Art. No poet has externalised 
ideas with greater vividness than he: and had he only taken as much care 
to focus his visions as he did to beautify and elaborate his technique, his 
power as a poet would have been more compelling. There is a bond of 
union with Shelley with his passion for liberty and love. There is an Elphin 
note in Shelley: there is an Elphin orchestra in Blake. At times it sounds 
in our ears like something grotesque and incomprehensible. The singer 
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loses himself in the “ illimitable universe ” leaving upon our minds a mere 
confusion of signs and symbols, or under the glow of some great idea rushes 
into the wildest extravagances of speech. But at his best, his daring 
simplicity, his spiritual beauty, and his naivete, claims our sympathies and 
thrills our imagination, as only a great poet has the power to do. Blake’s 
mysticism was deep rooted in the practical side of his nature, and touches 
the problems of life. J. B. Price 


LINNAEUS, KING OF FLOWERS 


HERE are many people who can claim that they are named after a 

flower but there are few who have had a flower named after them. 

The world-famous botanist Carl Linnaeus, born 250 years ago this 
May, is one of the few. He has given his name to a fragrant little flower 
that is found at midsummer time in the shady forests of his own native land 
of Sweden. Linnaeus, whose great knowledge of plants earned him besides 
more concrete honours the title “* The King of Flowers,” loved this creeper 
above all other plants. Before ever it was named he called it his own and 
was always pictured with it in his hand. He had the delicate pink, bell-like 
flowers painted on his best tea service and engraved on wine glasses. The 
flower was his signet too. As is to be expected, when he was ennobled and 
took the title of “ von Linné,” the shield in his coat of arms was draped 
with it. He was delighted when a Dutch friend suggested that “his” 
flower should be called “ Linnea.”” Today the province of Smaland has 
adopted the linnea as their own representative flower in his honour; for 
Linnaeus was a Smalander, being born in the parish of Stenbrohult where 
his father was the vicar. 

His parents were keen gardeners and they certainly saw to it that he lost 
no time in starting his study of flowers. It is said that his father would 
deck the child’s cradle with flowers and when he cried his mother would 
give him a flower to hold. Later he had his own little garden to till and 
they would tell him all they knew of the plants they cultivated and those 
they found in the forest. He always remembered his birthplace with 
affection. After his death a paper was found on his desk with one word 
written on it in a shaky hand. It was “* Stenbrohult.”” One little cottage 
is left standing there from his time. It is surrounded by a field of his 
favourite flowers. School was a great contrast to his happy home life. 
Although the people of Vaxjé are planning to celebrate his coming anniver- 
sary on May 23 and are happy to remember the time he spent there as a 
schoolboy, it is with very different feelings he himself remembers his stay 
in school. He found it dull and wearying to sit cooped up all day trying 
to learn the subjects fitting for a future priest. The school building, nestling 
in the shadow of the cathedral, is now used as the town’s public library. 
Linnaeus was always glad to get away from it to continue the study of his 
beloved plants. His school-mates nick-named him “ The little Botanicus.” 
They appreciated his bent even if the teachers did not. The teachers advised 
Linnaeus’ father to set his son to some trade when he had finished school. 
As his parents had always taken it for granted that he would follow in the 
family footsteps and enter the church, they were bitterly disappointed. The 
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botany master alone was certain of the boy’s capabilities. Luckily Linnaeus’ 
father listened to his advice and sent his son to Lund to study medicine. 

Linnaeus stayed there for a year before going on to the university of 
Uppsala. Disappointment awaited him. The wonderful botanical gardens 
he had heard tell of had been partly destroyed by fire and the renowned 
teachers of medicine and botany had grown old, no longer giving many 
lectures. The little money he had saved dwindled away and he was left 
literally penniless. Then his luck changed. He made friends with 
another enthusiastic botanist, the Dean of the Cathedral. They gave each 
other a helping hand. The Dean provided him with clothes and board 
while he in his turn helped the other to arrange and publish his herbarium. 
Not long afterwards he was made an assistant professor and began to lecture 
on his pet subject, botany. It was then he started the idea for the 
students to go out on excursions into the surrounding countryside to conduct 
researches of their own. The excursions proved to be very popular. 
Linnaeus’ whole heart was in his work and he imbued his students with 
such enthusiasm for their subject that they thought nothing of being out 
studying from early morning until late at night. Twelve years later when 
he held the chair of botany at the university his teaching was so popular 
that students, foreign as well as Swedish, came flocking to hear him speak. 
Their numbers increased from 500 to 1,500. 

Those twelve years between were packed with incident. First he made 
a name for himself as an explorer when he was commissioned by the 
Academy of Science to examine Lappland, which was then unknown and 
dangerous. “I didn’t know if I were out in Asia or in Africa for the soil, 
situation and all the plants were alike unknown to me,” he tells us. He 
soon set about improving his knowledge. Not only did he find out all he 
could of the minerals, plants and animals but he lived with the Lapps too 
and studied their customs. He recorded everything, methodically writing 
it down in his notebooks. Some observations are quite amusing. Of one 
Lapp woman who came to see him he says, “... she was piteously 
plagued with frogs which she had swallowed as spawn in some water last 
spring. She could feel that they were three. She heard them croak as did 
others who sat next to her. She deadened some of her sufferings with 
brainnvin. They didn’t die of salt.” 

Often enough he would illustrate his notes with quaint little drawings. 
Two years later he was out exploring again, this time in the province of 
Dalarna. As before in Lappland he found out and noted down all he could. 
This time he went even further in sharing the lives of the people for he 
became engaged to one of their daughters. Soon after completing this 
journey he went to Holland where he took his degree as doctor of medicine. 
He was a prodigious worker, yet in spite of many other activities he found 
time to publish the book in which he sets out his famous system for the 
classification of plants. 

He always stressed the need for observation of plants, and it was his own 
study of stamens and pistils and his experiments in fertilisation which led 
him to the discovery of different sexual characteristics in flowers. From 
these observations and discoveries he formed the idea of sorting out flowers 
into twenty-four classes according to the number and arrangement of their 
stamens and pistils. This classification was a great improvement on any 
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that had gone before and it was used for many years throughout Europe. 
It is still taught in Swedish schools. But if Swedish school-children do not 
feel thankful to him for this system, at least the other principle he was famous 
for introducing, that of defining flowers by special names for their groups 
and species, has proved a blessing. Up to that time whole strings of words 
were needed to describe completely even the simplest little flower. By 
defining them with special family names he simplified the study of them 
immensely. This second system he did not work out completely until many 
years after his return to Sweden, but it is these two systems which have 
earned him the place of being the founder of modern systematic botany. 
He stayed only three years in Holland. A longer stay promised much but 
was nothing compared with the inducement he had for returning home again. 
His own true-love awaited him there. His wife’s childhood home was a 
splendid farm in a prosperous mining area of Dalarna. Although times 
change and it is no longer a rich mining district, there is still a farm at 
““Sveden.”” There is also a guest-house left that was used for the guests 
at the time of Linnaeus’ wedding. For some time the newly marrieds set 
up house in Stockholm where Linnaeus practised as a physician. But when 
the chance came to return to Uppsala University and continue his researches 
with flowers, he took it at once. After twelve years’ absence he again 
started to lecture and organise his famous excursions for the students. 
Twice a week during the spring would they go out to study. Whatever the 
students collected and brought for him to see, whether it were “ animal, 
vegetable or mineral,” he would not only describe and explain it to them 
but would give advice on how it could best be used in the service of man. 
They were great days for the University. 

His love of nature was so strong that he would often grow quite lyrical. 
Added to that he had a clear, simple style of writing and an ability to draw 
vivid word pictures. He has made for himself a niche in Swedish literature 
as well as in natural science. Linnaeus was a very versatile man and had 
a great many interests. Some experts say that the greatest interest was his 
study of himself. As he wrote five autobiographies of one kind or another, 
and used good, strong words in praising his own achievements, they may 
be right. But he did not forget his family. He bought a house at 
Hammarby about six miles from Uppsala so that his children and his 
collection of flowers and manuscripts could have a permanent home. The 
house and gardens were preserved after the death of his widow just as they 
were by the State. Unfortunately, so far as Swedes are concerned, all his 
papers and manuscripts, collections of flowers and books were sold to an 
Englishman. They are now in the safe keeping of the Linnaean Society 
of London. DOREEN THAUNG 


Lidniis, Sweden. 


AN UNPRETENDING FRENCH PRETENDER 


ERHAPS the most ably fulfilled political position in France today is 
that of Pretender. One looks in vain in the annals of pretendership 
for a story which parallels that of Henri, Comte de Paris, Prince of 
Orleans (born in 1908), heir and claimant to the French Throne. Escaping 
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the occupational diseases of chronic melancholia, ennui, and delusion, he 
has made an exciting and fruitful career out of a calling which really belongs 
to the world of fiction and comic opera. In this the Comte de Paris is a 
startling exception to the crowd of ex- and would-be Kings and Monarchs 
whose antics are currently making the joy of society and gossip columnists. 
An intelligent, serious, and keen student of French problems, he prefers 
his work desk to the gaming table and the hunting field, and inspection, 
fact-finding trips through the provinces to the endless rounds of fashionable 
resorts. And, as some observers have been unkind enough to remark, the 
successive finance ministers of the Fourth Republic might do well to emulate 
the efficiency with which he has administered his huge fortune and numerous 
estates. His exemplary private life and the sober intent, good humour, and 
efficacy with which he has handled the self-appointed duties of his office 
have earned him a grudging recognition which has finally pierced through 
the wall of prejudice which surrounds his very name and title. 

If the French people have been traditionally fond of visiting royalty, the 
fates of Louis XVI, Charles X, and Louis Philippe are fairly representative 
of the feelings they have held toward their own in modern times. Whether 
the French have lost some of their sans-culottisme or they regard the 
Comte de Paris and his family as the permanent guests of France is not 
clear. In any event, the present members of the House of France have 
been looked upon with something approaching affection ever since their 
return to France after the abrogation of the Law of Exile in June, 1950. 
(Dating back to 1886, this law barred from French soil the heirs of former 
ruling families and their direct descendants.) The Comte de Paris, his 
handsome Comtesse, and their eleven children are good copy, and such 
popular magazines as Paris-Match and Jours de France have been regularly 
extolling their homely virtues. The “ conspiracy of silence ’’ which once 
shrouded their activities has been lifted and they are now well known 
throughout France. But even more remarkable have been the Comte de 
Paris’ relations with the leaders of the Fourth Republic. In April, 1952, 
he was invited by Edouard Herriot to attend the opening of the annual fair 
of Lyons and took his seat on the official stand. In May, 1955, in the 
midst of important diplomatic conferences, Premier Edgar Faure took time 
out to accept the pretender’s invitation to dinner, then rushed out to keep a 
late evening appointment with Secretary of State Dulles. Upon his return 
to Paris last spring, the head of a delegation of Socialist Deputies called 
on the Comte de Paris to report on his trip to Moscow. In May, 1956, 
while on a trip to Bordeaux, he was asked by M. Chaban-Delmas to attend 
the military parade commemorating the eleventh anniversary of V.E. Day. 
The picture of the Pretender reviewing the troops alongside the Mayor of 
Bordeaux and the Prefect of the Gironde comes as a shock to anyone who 
knows his history of the Third Republic. Yet these are fair samples of 
what the Comte de Paris has been up to in recent years. He has met so 
many dignitaries, attended so many functions in a private or semi-official 
capacity, as to warrant the label of “Ami Public No. I” which the 
humourist, Canard Enchainé, recently pinned on him. 

It is dangerous to read too much into evidence of this type. Just the 
same, one may well ask why? Why should an already harassed Premier 


bother with the Comte de Paris? Why should an up-and-coming man like 
3 
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Chaban-Delmas compromise a brilliant political future by a gesture which 
might cast doubts on his Republican fervour? It has been suggested that 
many politicians are convinced that the Fourth Republic is bankrupt; that 
they are uncertain as to the type of régime which will replace it; and that 
they are paying their court to the Pretender just to be on the safe side. 
This view seems to exaggerate both the duplicity of the politicians and the 
chances of a restoration. There has been no appreciable revival of 
monarchist fervour in France, and the chances of the Comte de Paris ever 
coming to power are infinitesimal. The truth is that many French leaders 
have come to esteem and cultivate him as a well-informed, unbiased, and 
disinterested observer. As Edgar Faure is reported to have remarked. “ He 
knows many people, he is well versed on many topics, and he has nothing 
to ask for himself.” Whatever the explanation for the rise in the Comte de 
Paris’ star, he has come a long way since 1934, when he took over the 
direction of royalist propaganda at the bidding of his father, the then 
Pretender Duc de Guise. Discouraged by the general indifference of the 
French people to their cause, the princes of the House of France had exerted 
no personal influence for some decades. Since the turn of the century they 
had been content to follow the lead of the sole exponent of royalism in 
France, the anti-democratic, anti-semitic, ultra-nationalist Action Frangaise 
movement. While numerically small, the Action Frangaise was a force to 
reckon with because of the intellectual prestige and the political influence 
of its leader Charles Maurras. Although the prince’s early concept of an 
authoritarian Monarchy based on the Corporative System was in keeping 
with the teachings of Maurras, he soon began an attempt to disengage the 
royalist ideal from the Extreme Right of French politics which earned him 
the title of “‘ Revolutionary Prince.” These doctrinal differences coupled 
with the Comte de Paris’ desire to be master in his own house led to the 
official repudiation of the Action Frangaise in 1937. His efforts to organise 
a national network of royalist propaganda centres were interrupted by the 
outbreak of World War II. 

Prevented from serving in the armed forces of France by a clause in the 
Law of Exile, the Comte de Paris was nevertheless sent by the Government 
on official diplomatic missions to Rome, Belgrade, Athens, and Sofia. 
The débdcle had already begun when he finally received Premier Reynaud’s 
permission to enlist in the Foreign Legion as a private under an assumed 
name. His unit was on the way to the front when it received the order to 
retreat. He had just been discharged when he learned of his father’s death 
in August, 1940. The new Pretender’s first act was to issue directives to 
his followers before he repaired to the family homestead in Morocco. 
While he urged the royalists of unoccupied France to remain faithful to 
Marshal Pétain—a policy which he maintained until 1942—he ordered 
those of occupied France to carry on guerilla warfare against the German 
occupants. The Comte de Paris came back in the news briefly at the time 
of the Allied landings in North Africa. General dissatisfaction with Admiral 
Darlan’s appointment as High Commissioner and a desire to heal the 
differences between the De Gaulle and Giraud factions gave momentum 
to the idea of placing the Comte de Paris at the head of a government of 
national reconciliation. This proposal gained a measure of support on the 
French side but foundered on the opposition of the Americans. The whole 
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story of the so-called “royalist plot of Algiers’ will probably never be 
known, yet there is no evidence to link the pretender with the plot to 
assassinate Darlan. 

World War II and its aftermath had a profound impact on the political 
thinking of the Comte de Paris. Entre Francais, a work published in 1947, 
marked his adoption of parliamentary democracy as the only alternative to 
totalitarianism. Urging Frenchmen to avoid the pitfalls of dictatorship, 
either of the Right or the Left, he begged them to settle their differences, 
to give full vent to their aptitude for imagination, faith, and enthusiasm, 
and to proceed to the moral and material reconstruction of France. True 
to his word that he would do nothing further to divide his already badly 
split compatriots, he severed relations with all existing royalist organisations, 
and announced that henceforth his appeals would be addressed to all 
Frenchmen regardless of party. Those French leaders who took the trouble 
to read the Pretender’s writings came to the conclusion that he represented 
no threat to the security of the Republic. In fact the Law of Exile had 
become both an anachronism and an injustice. In June, 1949, M. Hutin- 
Desgrés, M.R.P. deputy, presented a bill before the Assembly abrogating 
the Law of 1886 on the grounds that a law of hereditary banishment was 
in contravention to the Declaration of the Rights of Man adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. The bill was passed a year 
later by a large majority and after a desultory debate. On the eve of his 
return to France the Comte de Paris made the following declaration: “I 
eliminate completely the idea of any political activity within the framework 
of a political party... . On the other hand, I shall continue to express 
my point of view on all the great problems of France through the means 
of letters and bulletins. By returning to France I am renouncing neither 
my ideal nor my political role.” 

The Comte de Paris has many personal attributes for his self-chosen role 
as an elder statesman. Tall, slim, handsome in a Valois way (he bears no 
resemblance to his Bourbon-Orleans ancestors), he gives an impression 
of youthful energy which belies his years. His bearing is a happy com- 
bination of dignity and simplicity. He is addressed by one and all as 
“*Monseigneur,”’” and his entourage speaks to him in the third person. 
But these are the only concessions to protocol. He jumps up from behind 
his desk to greet a visitor with a warm handshake and immediately puts 
him at ease. If the interviewer happens to come from the United States 
the tables are soon reversed, and he finds himself answering the Comte de 
Paris’ questions on American policies and modes. A young reporter who 
met him years ago was struck by his ability to listen. This is still quite 
true today; and, since that quality is as rare now as it was then, it explains 
why the Comte de Paris has become the confidant of so many public 
figures. All in all, the general consensus of opinion is that he is trés 
sympathique. Symptomatically, his severest critics and bitterest enemies 
have been the diehard ultra-royalists and neo-fascists on the Extreme Right 
and the Communists on the Extreme Left. If the Comte de Paris knows 
how to listen he also has something to say. His messages are regularly 
disseminated in a well-written and thought-provoking Bulletin Mensuel sent 
to some 40,000 leaders in all fields of endeavour. Key portions of the 
Bulletin are regularly reproduced in the French Press, and many who 
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disagree with his views nevertheless appreciate the detachment with which 
they are presented. In broad outline his doctrines place him somewhere 
to the Left of Centre. Indeed, Edouard Herriot is alleged to have remarked 
that the Comte de Paris would be a good Republican if only he were not 
so much of a Leftist. The Pretender has always deplored and sought 
solutions to the social and economic inequities which constitute the shame 
of modern-day France. While shrinking from the label of Socialist, he 
favours the nationalisation of all public utilities. For the rest, he proposes 
a compulsory system of profit sharing with the concentration of the twin 
values of labour and capital on the person of the worker as an ultimate 
goal. He has long advised Frenchmen to discard the outdated system of 
local subsidies and to make the self-sacrifices involved in the general over- 
haul and reorientation of the French economy. For this he has been 
denounced as a partisan of Mendés-France—the most serious charge a 
French conservative can level against anyone today. 

In foreign affairs the Pretender is well aware of the need for the continued 
participation of France in the Western Alliance in the face of the Communist 
threat. He is mildiy European in that he would welcome the advent of 
the Third Force on the international scene. While he endorsed the London 
agreements on German rearmament, he had previously come out against 
E.D.C. because he felt that France’s long-range interests were not 
sufficiently guaranteed by that proposal. He also holds divided views on 
France’s imperial problems. He favours the settlements which have been 
reached with Morocco and Tunisia, but argues that Algeria must be 
maintained as an extension of metropolitan France. Like the great 
majority of Frenchmen he feels very strongly that France is currently fighting 
a front line battle for Western civilisation against the rising tide of Arab 
nationalism. 

Nevertheless, the Comte de Paris’ chief concern is the domestic political 
problem. France's legitimate aspirations will not and cannot be fulfilled 
as long as the country remains politically bankrupt. In his eyes the many 
resourceful and able politicians who have attempted to govern France since 
1946 have failed because it is humanly impossible to do so under the 
constitution and institutions of the Fourth Republic. As an antidote he 
continues to advocate the restoration of a constitutional monarchy. As a 
symbol of national unity the crown would provide the stability and con- 
tinuity for which the country has been longing. As a symbol of the 
reciprocal current of love between a people and a family, the Monarchy 
would gradually overcome the scepticism and cynicism which have marred 
the French’s relations with their governors and restore that moral climate 
which is indispensable to the success of modern democracy. Thus, while 
he is not actively seeking to regain the throne of his ancestors, he has placed 
himself at the disposal of his compatriots should they ever find themselves 
in need of an arbitrator. But, as the Comte de Paris told this observer, 
“I have no illusions, | would be the last of all resorts in the severest of 
crises.” André Maurois recently summed up both the Pretender’s potential 
and his chances of realising it when he wrote that “he would have made an 
excellent constitutional sovereign.” 

What then of the future? The Comte de Paris is obviously enjoying his 
present role as the “conscience” of the Republic. Whether or not this 
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able, intelligent, and ambitious man will be content to remain for ever on 
the sidelines is open to question. Will his ambitions lead him to the 
ventures that have sealed the doom of so many Pretenders? Or will the 
realisation that he has reached the full possible measure of his importance 
lead him to indifference and boredom? It might be expected that the tact 
and common sense which have guided the Comte de Paris through a difficult 
past will serve him equally well in the face of an unknown future. One 
thing is certain: as long as the political situation remains unsettled in France 
and there are no solutions in sight, he will retain his raison d’étre. 
SAMUEL M. OsGoop 

Brown University, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


* The material for this article was gathered during residence in France with the 
support of a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 


ALL QUIET IN BULGARIA 


ERESHCHAGIN’S picture, ‘“ All Quiet at Shipka,” depicting a 
Russian sentry succumbing in a blizzard at the Balkan pass of that 
name symbolises present Bulgaria. The nation, deprived of its 
leaders most of whom have been exterminated on its occupation by the 
Russian army, remains helpless and resigned. The communist party which 
was installed in power by the Russians is in complete control, and as it 
was well organised and numerous even before the last war, since its 
sympathisers comprised and still comprise a quarter of the population, it 
has no difficulty in maintaining through its cadres an efficient supervision 
of all branches of the administration and of the activities of the people. 
In contrast with Poland and Hungary, the XXth Bolshevik Congress evoked 
only faint repercussions. At a meeting of professors of the faculty of 
Economics at the Sofia University a resolution was passed in favour of the 
liquidation of the co-operative farms and condemning the agricultural policy 
of the government. An editor of an official newspaper in a public speech 
urged that the liberty of the Press should be restored. Strikes broke out 
in support of higher wages and better living conditions. University students 
demonstrated and several were expelled. The government, alarmed by 
these manifestations of disapprobation, dispatched confidential instructions 
to its agents urging them to restrain expressions in favour of destalinisation. 
The outbreak of the Hungarian revolution intensified unrest, and reports 
of this were substantiated by a tightening of controls and arrests of non- 
sympathisers of the régime. Some 200 Russian officials arrived to reinforce 
the two Russian missions whose object was to train the secret police and 
the army, but they abstained from making themselves too conspicuous in 
public. Party secretary Zivkov admitted that mistakes had been committed 
and that measures were to be taken to eliminate shortcomings. Prime 
Minister Tservenkov, the staunchest Stalinist in the party, gave up his post 
in order to encourage the belief that some liberalisation of the régime was 
imminent but resumed it as soon as the storm had blown over. 
In the meantime salaries which ranged between 300 to 1,500 leva* a 
month were increased to 400-2,000. Social insurance benefits were made 


* The official rate of the £ is 19.04 leva and of the $ 6.80, but in the black market 
the latter is exchanged for 20 to 25 leva. 
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applicable to the rural populations and peasants were granted old age 
pensions of 150 leva a month. Agricultural produce which was requisi- 
tioned by the State at arbitrary prices from the farmers, who kept only what 
was indispensable for their sustenance, was now to be sold in the open 
market. This arrangement, it was believed, would encourage production, 
for government appeals to that effect had so far proved fruitless. In fact 
farmers felt no disposition to part with their wheat at the statutory price 
of 4 leva per kg. and to buy it back in the form of bread at three to six 
times as much. Peasants had moreover to hand over to the State certain 
quantities of wool, eggs, milk and honey, and in case they did not produce 
them, were compelled to buy them in the open market so as to complete 
the quota imposed on them. Living conditions are exceedingly irksome 
and a family may be said to live decently only if it has three members 
remuneratively employed. The low standard of living may explain why the 
population remains static. This does not seem to alarm the government 
which has even legalised abortion, fixing the fee for this operation at 
50 leva. The partial failure of the harvest during the last two years has 
obliged the Russians to relax some of their extortions. Instead of Bulgaria 
supplying Albania and the Russian army in Rumania with foodstuffs, 
Russia since 1955 has had to provide Bulgaria with wheat. Heavy industry 
which had been encouraged to the detriment of the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods has been restricted and efforts are being made to equalise 
their respective output, the Russians providing most of the raw materials 
needed. 

The Bulgarians being rationalists, for even religion sits lightly on them, 
have made up their minds that the West has abandoned them. B.B.C. 
broadcasts during the last stages of the war had exhorted them to 
co-operate with the Russians, this being indispensable for their salvation; 
and Churchill’s Memoirs have disclosed to them that 75 per cent. of their 
country had been handed over to Stalin, so that they are not disposed to 
run risks in a conflict with the Bolsheviks since the fate of their country 
has been sealed. But they are far from approving of the system under 
which they live, and the authorities are fully aware of the prevailing 
feelings since they have admitted it in their organ, the Fatherland Front, 
in its issue of April 22, 1949, in the following terms: “Our people’s 
democracy could not exist even for one day without the Soviet Union.” 

Destalinisation has not gone as far as in other satellite countries. The 
memory of Kostov and other victims has been rehabilitated, but there was 
no admission that errors had been committed and Minister Yukov, respon- 
sible for these executions, still retains his post. Some statues of Stalin 
have been removed, and the Black Sea port of Varna, renamed Stalino, is 
again designated by its former name. The police are less obstructive and 
there is slightly more freedom, but the popular desire for more liberty 
and real national independence is not likely to be realised yet. Titoism 
exerts considerable attraction, but the police prevent all divulgence of news 
from Yugoslavia and foreign newspapers are not admitted. Foreign broad- 
casts may be listened to but persistent attention to them renders one suspect. 
The masses place their hopes in the emergence of a powerful Germany, 
which they greatly admire as the only nation likely to bring an alleviation 
to their sufferings. 
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On the whole the Bulgarians are not worse off than their neighbours. 
Food restrictions have been removed and the cost of living is not higher 
than in many other countries except for clothes and imported goods. A 
meal may be had in Sofia for 20 leva. Sugar is sold at 9.60 leva per kg., 
rice at 7.20, butter at 25, hard cheese at 19, lard at 16, potatoes and onions 
at 1, apples and pears at 2, but lemons imported from Greece are priced 
at 15 leva each. Shoes cost 130 to 250 leva a pair, a shirt 50 leva, woollen 
cloth 250 to 300 leva per mt. Salaries of privileged communist classes, 
such as the military, police, artists, journalists and sportsmen, range from 
1,000 to 5,000 leva monthly. But when members of the liberal professions 
are not members of the communist party their pay is considerably less. 
Thus a non-communist surgeon receives 500 to 700 leva a month. Some 
40 per cent. of doctors are women and medical attendance is free. The 
daily wages of workers are as low as 15 leva, but meals are provided for 
them in canteens and only the cost of the food is charged. Owing to the 
industrialisation there has been a considerable influx of rural workers to the 
towns and their number, from 125,000 before the war, has risen to 800,000, 
creating a severe housing shortage followed by an intense building activity 
throughout Bulgaria. This orgy of building has been a godsend to 
university graduates who have failed to secure government employment 
owing to their anti-communist sympathies. Having terminated their studies 
as economists, historians, etc., they have had to become masons in order 
to eke out a bare living. Owing to the increase of the urban population 
the authorities thought it wise to provide means of entertainment for them 
so as to remove the temptation of their indulging in subversive activities. 
Two new theatres and a magnificent public library have been erected in 
Sofia, while five opera-houses have been constructed in the chief provincial 
towns. Literary activities have suffered considerably owing to the restric- 
tions imposed on the expression of thought. Bulgaria, which in the course 
of its free existence had given birth to at least three literary geniuses of 
world-wide reputation, Mihailowski, Slaveikov and Vasov, since the 
installation of communism has shown itself entirely sterile, in spite of the 
generous subsidies granted to writers. The Union of Bulgarian Publicists 
to which all editors are affiliated is richly remunerated, chief editors 
receiving monthly salaries of 3,000 to 5,000 leva, besides additional 
remuneration of 50 to 100 leva per sheet for articles they contribute, so 
that the total payment is often twice or thrice as high as their fixed salary. 
There are six daily papers, the official Fatherly Front, to which all 
communists are compelled to subscribe, has a daily circulation of 600,000. 
Church attendance is looked at askance, so that the vast majority avoid 
going to church as it is an obstacle to advancement. Since the removal 
of Exarch Stefan and his internment in a Balkan hamlet, the Church has 
assumed a passive attitude. 

Though the Bolsheviks have pumped the country dry and inflicted untold 
hardships, they have contributed largely to its industrial development. 
With the aid of Russian technicians numerous dams have been built per- 
mitting the irrigation of a large part of southern Bulgaria, so that now two 
yearly crops may be raised. Hydraulic stations have been constructed and 
electricity is now available in many villages. New industries have been 
created, mines opened or improved. The Pernik coal mine which produced 
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1} million tons a year now produces 10 millions. The subsoil has been 
exploited and tin and lead ores have been discovered in the region of the 
Rhodopes. An extensive iron ore field has been located in the vicinity of 
Sofia, near the American College, and a new town has sprung up so as to 
provide lodgings for workers and technicians of a new iron foundry. At 
Varna a huge shipyard has been constructed, and what in the eyes of many 
is the most important achievement is the discovery of a vast oil-field in 
the neighbourhood of Kavarna which is being exploited. As there is no 
oil refinery in Bulgaria, the crude oil is being sent to Czechoslovakia. 
Bulgaria is slowly recovering from scarcity and distress of the post-war 
period and she may hope for an amelioration in material conditions. 
Taking this into consideration, I think that our authorities might attempt 
to induce the Bulgarian government to make a more substantial contribution 
to the fund from which compensation is to be paid to owners of the 
Bulgarian Refugee loans, floated under the auspices of the defunct League 
of Nations, and who have just received a first and final (?) dividend of 
eightpence in the £, for many of them subscribed to these loans out of 
sympathy for Bulgaria so as to bring relief to her people in a period of 
distress. This should not entail any sacrifice on the part of Bulgaria if she 
could persuade the Russians to reduce their exactions so as to allow her 
to honour her obligations. G. C. Locio 
Malmaison. 


THE REFUGEE WORLD AFTER HUNGARY 


R. LINDT, the High Commissioner for Refugees, recently described 

the problem that faces him in Europe—41,000 Hungarians still in 

Austria, 18,000 in Yugoslavia, and the terrible legacy of 50,000 
“old” refugees in official camps in Germany, Austria, Italy and Greece. 
(How many are in unofficial, unsupervised camps living squatters’ lives, 
nobody, I think, knows; but there are thirty-two such camps in Baden- 
Wuerttemberg alone.) These, however, are mere figures. What lies behind 
them? Earlier this year I saw some of the camps and settlements in 
Bavaria and Austria. In Bavaria I deliberately picked “ problem” camps; 
in Austria I did not go to the camps on the frontier and near Vienna which 
many journalists and V.I.P.s were visiting, but to the old and crowded 
camps in Upper Austria and around Salzburg, the Hungarians’ ultimate 
destination if they remained in Austria—the camps that to, them came to 
mean “the West.” 

My first visit was to Landshut. Landshut is a delightful Bavarian town 
about the size of Shrewsbury, with the steeply pitched roofs and gabled 
houses one associates with a fairy-tale Germany, and with an impressive 
barracks. The barracks was built in the reign of King Maximilian II, sixty 
or seventy years ago, and outside it is seemly enough, with fresh white 
paint and an imposing betowered gateway. But inside are some of the 
saddest refugees in Europe. There are 480 people in the camp, and about 
400 more in settlements nearby. Two or three a month emigrate. That 
is all. Those who remain are old TB “ undesirables’ whom nobody 
wants, or mild mental cases for whom no permanent medical care seems 
available outside; a few have police records which, though they may have 
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earned them by no greater crime than stealing a loaf when starving, will 
prevent them from emigrating. Work is hard to find locally and is largely 
seasonal. Many are old people who can only do light work, and indeed 
they may well be unfit to live alone—but their sharp pride will not allow 
them to go to the splendid Old People’s Home run by the National Catholic 
Welfare Council in Munich. I saw one tragic example—a seventy-year-old 
Polish lady with asthma and heart trouble, living with her forty-year-old 
daughter. The daughter has a visa for the U.S.A. But she will not leave 
her mother alone, and the old lady refuses to leave the two rooms which 
to her mean home. Indeed, I found again and again that even in these 
gaunt corridors people had made homes—a freshly painted stove and 
bucket, a plant, the traditional cushion arranged like a sitting hen, a pet 
cat or dog (theoretically banned, but generally tolerated). And I found one 
entirely happy place, the Kindergarten. Children had flowered. even in this 
grim soil, and there is a wonderful atmosphere of love created by the two 
teachers. The day I was there they were playing “ Kings and Queens ” 
with toys from England. For them I represented England. It was a 
moving and frightening experience. 

My second camp was a transit camp for Hungarians, at Wagenried, 
about thirty miles from Munich. Through these old huts thousands of 
refugees, non-Germans and Germans, have passed. With a temperature of 
10° below zero it was terribly hard to heat, with its cracked walls and 
ill-fitting windows, but somehow an energetic Lagerleiter had found enough 
coal to keep it reasonably warm, and the Bavarian Red Cross had supplied 
it splendidly with clothes and blankets. The food, cooked by Bavarians, 
but with dishes to the Hungarians’ tastes, was excellent—I had a midday 
meal there, and looked around the kitchen, and the soup I ate was as good 
as any I had in restaurant or hotel. The fifty Hungarians there were mostly 
metal workers or engineers for whom work was available in Dachau or 
Munich; their great problem was transport, for the camp was six kilometres 
from a bus route, and out of his 14DM. weekly pocket money it was easy 
for a refugee to spend half on transport alone, although the Lagerleiter 
crammed his truck every time he went out, and a Ministry of Labour 
representative visited the camp constantly. But even here, where in the 
main the refugees were young, healthy, skilled, there were difficult cases— 
a middle-aged factory owner, a small landowner who had been deported, a 
painter. Most of the others had fled because they had taken part in the 
Rising, or they feared deportation, but these three had simply waited for an 
opportunity to escape. For the landowner, who had an agricultural degree, 
there was a hope of work (although a degree in agriculture is not necessarily 
a passport in conservative Bavaria), but what could be done for the painter? 
The Bavarian State Secretary for Social Welfare, who took me to the camp, 
bought two pictures; but he knew this to be no solution, and obviously a 
long and expensive re-training for a new profession would be the real 
solution—if any painter who believed in himself could be brought to 
accept it. 

Relations between the Hungarians and the Germans were on the whole 
extremely good, in spite of the fact that the camp is in a district where 
many expelled Germans have settled, some of whom have neither work nor 
houses. I was, however, extremely struck by two facts: that the largest 
sums collected in Bavaria had been collected by the Germans expelled from 
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Hungary and the Sudeten Germans expelled from Czechoslovakia; but that 
the German homme moyen was also really moved by the fate of the 
Hungarians and only too anxious to help. Whether he felt, as a German 
friend of mine suggested, a subconscious need to atone for German cruelty 
to Hungary during the War, I should not like to say. But the experience 
of the Diary of Anne Frank suggests that there may well have been 
such a motive. 

My last Bavarian camp was Dachau. It is not easy to visit Dachau. It 
is administered by the Ministry of Finance, not, as other camps are, by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, and it says, I think, much for officials of the 
latter that they persisted on my behalf and got me permission. The camp 
is the old concentration camp, with the watch-towers, the gates, the hideous 
walls, even some of the old huts, though they have long since been 
weatherproofed and turned into dwellings. Dachau survives because it is 
cheap. Flats and houses are still hard to find around Munich, and nothing 
as cheap as Dachau is available. Some people have been there ever since 
the camp was turned into dwellings in 1948, but the general pattern is for 
the refugee to stay long enough to save money to set up a home elsewhere. 
At present the camp contains 1,900 people. As fast as they leave more 
come. About 80 per cent. of them are Germans, refugees mainly from East 
Prussia; the others are chiefly Ukrainians or Russians, often old people 
who have been sent there from other camps which have been broken up. 
My abiding memory of Dachau will always be, I think, of the contrast 
between its terrible past and the bonny children playing in its sad streets. 
And of the gardens—gardens in Dachau! I asked a German who suffered 
greatly under the Nazis whether Dachau today should make one admire or 
abhor the human spirit, that people can live and make gardens in a grave- 
yard. “I had friends who died there,” she said, “‘ and I know they would 
be happy to think of children and gardens as their memorial.” There is 
an official memorial—a moving inscription inside the church, asking all who 
enter to remember those who died on this spot for Freedom. And on the 
weekday afternoon I was there over twenty people were kneeling in silent 
prayer. 

And now from Dachau to Salzburg. Salzburg, as glorious as ever, but 
hiding its refugees as a beautiful woman hides rotten teeth. Salzburg has 
three camps, Hellbrunn, Glasenbach and Parsch, and the one of which I 
saw most was Parsch, under the shadow of the Gaisberg. Once more the 
rows of wooden huts, in very poor repair, cracked walls, eternally damp 
concrete floors, paths which are mud in winter and a dust bowl in summer 
(the camp was put up hastily for the Arbeitsdienst during the War). The 
population is about six hundred, with a varying number of Hungarians. 
Emigration is easier than at Landshut, but it is desperately small and slow. 
About a third of the people could work, but work, except for the purely 
seasonal, is terribly hard to find. Building, which employs many refugees, 
stops in Austria from October till March (although I found that at the 
“new town” of Waldkraiburg, in Bavaria, they had experimented success- 
fully with building in January). No wonder that Parsch is beset with 
problems. The Austrian authorities hope that it will dwindle away, since 
it is a poor advertisement for Salzburg, and they are understandably 
reluctant to repair it. There are many TB or post-TB cases for whom 
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emigration is impossible. But the gravest problem seemed to be the sense 
of listlessness and foreboding. People wait endlessly for emigration or for 
some hope of a “ permanent solution.” But one has no feeling, as one 
has at the other Austrian camp I saw, of any drive on the part of the 
refugees either to improve the camp or to get themselves out of it. This 
may partly be because, as a social worker reminded me, it is usually the 
Ethnic Germans, those expelled from Central and South Eastern Europe, 
who first try to get a home together, and whose example fires others—but 
the majority of those at Parsch are Ukrainians, Poles, Russians, some of 
whom have lost everything except something which is not even “ the will 
to live ’’—it is simply a desperate clinging to life, and to move them would 
mean transporting them bodily. But where? The building situation (for 
houses) around Salzburg is so bad that Austrians are living in camps. 
Now I come to my happy memories, to the two places I know where 
refugees have become or are becoming a community, a “ part of the main” 
once more. In 1943 the Germans requisitioned a patch of land near the 
village of Stadl Paura, between Wels and Linz. There they hurriedly put 
up a military camp on the usual depressing model. The soldiers have 
gone, but not the wooden huts—only now they provide homes for over 
1,200 refugees, among them “ new” refugees from Hungary. Apart from 
the Hungarians about 50 per cent. of the people are “ Displaced Persons,” 
Yugoslavs, Ukrainians, Russians, Hungarians, of an earlier vintage; the 
others are Ethnic Germans from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary or 
Yugoslavia—in some cases a non-German husband was expelled because 
of his German wife, or vice versa. Twelve months ago this camp was 
almost derelict. The Upper Austrian Government had stopped repairs, 
since, like Salzburg, it hoped the camp would disappear. But it did not. 
It increased. And today, thanks to a change of heart in Austria, thanks 
to help from UNREF and some voluntary organisations, particularly the 
English ** Aid to European Refugees,”’ but thanks above all to the courage 
and enterprise of the refugees themselves, it is transformed. Slowly the 
shambling Baracken, where a child once died of cold, are being put into 
decent order, given concrete foundations, damp courses, gutters, sanitation. 
There are neat gardens (encouraged this year by prizes from England), 
there are poultry. And on a strip of land bought from the neighbouring 
monastery seventy new houses are being built—houses for which refugees 
can get loans for materials, but where they must pay for land and labour 
themselves. Men, women, even children, work on “ their” houses—it is a 
terrible strain, but as the schoolmaster, whose house is partly finished, 
said, “‘ Last winter we fed pigs and went without meat ourselves, and now 
I am so poor I cannot even afford to pay for a stove until next year, but 
it was worthwhile.” Whatever the sacrifices, these refugees are becoming 
responsible for themselves again, are achieving self-respect. Now they, too, 
are setting to work in their gardens, and for them too there will be prizes. 
Not that the prizes are needed except as a sign of encouragement. There 
is a wonderful spirit of co-operation at Stad] Paura, amongst the refugees 
themselves, between refugees and local Austrians (the village cinema, for 
instance, gives fifty free seats every week for the old people of the camp); 
a co-operation which the Social Counsellor, a Slovak, the Camp Organiser, 
a Moravian German, and the Schoolmaster, a German from the Backa, 
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have done everything to foster. The results were seen at the time of the 
great rush of Hungarian refugees. Schoolchildren stuffed straw mattresses; 
the Upper Austrian Youth Organisation provided Christmas trees, the 
Catholic Youth from Linz the lights; “old” refugees from Yugoslavia, 
Roumania and Czechoslovakia decorated the trees and welcomed the 
Hungarians—and many Hungarian children saw a Christmas tree for the 
first time in their lives. 

How long this spirit can endure one cannot tell. It is hard for those 
who have been refugees for years to watch the Hungarians speeding away; 
it is hard for the Hungarians to wait, in crowded huts, harassed and far 
too often idle through no fault of their own. To them the old refugees 
seem like old soldiers, who have found comfortable billets, to a new 
recruit. That Stadl Paura has so far withstood demoralisation is a tribute 
to its leadership and its inhabitants. It is my great hope that this camp, 
once Upper Austria’s dumping ground, will in a few years’ time be a new 
village—a village where refugees and Austrians will live and intermarry, 
where the refugee is no longer enclosed in his’ cocoon world. I hope it 
because I have seen what happened at Waldkraiburg, one of the “ new 
towns” of Bavaria. In 1936 a patch of woodland near Kraiburg, south- 
east of Munich, was cleared for an armaments factory. With the factory 
came the inevitable huts for labourers—and later concrete bunkers without 
windows or openings, except at either end. Through this camp passed 
Hitler’s slave labourers. And to it, in 1946, after the U.S. Army had 
half demolished it, came Germans expelled from Czechoslovakia and 
Germans who had fled from Silesia. They had little enough—in many 
cases not even the tools of their trade. But they had their skills and 
determination. Today Waldkraiburg is a brilliant and flourishing small 
town. Almost all the traditional Sudeten German and Silesian industries 
have reappeared. The Graslitz Co-operative makes band instruments as 
the workers of Graslitz have made them for centuries; a Silesian firm makes 
pumps; another has a flourishing foundry; there are two Sudeten German 
glass factories; there are plastics and fancy paper and lamps, and the 
musical toys for which the B6hmerwald was famous. The bunkers have 
been transformed into flats, shops, even churches. New houses and flats 
have been built, 32 kilometres of streets laid down. There is a splendid 
and most beautiful Volksschule, designed by the architect-Biirgermeister, 
and a Mittelschule will be ready in September. Young people stay in 
Waldkraiburg; and SO per cent. of them marry Bavarians. And most 
interesting of all, people from neighbouring Bavarian villages come to work, 
to buy land and to settle. Waldkraiburg, in fact, shows what a refugee 
settlement, given good leadership, hard work, and (most important) some 
financial help, can become. 

What is the moral of all this? What can we deduce from these camps 
and settlements of such different standards? First, that the problem of 
the Hungarians still in Austria and Yugoslavia must be solved, and solved 
quickly. The longer they stay the more they demoralise the old refugees, 
and the old refugees demoralise them. Not for nothing is the Bavarian 
Government doing all it can to get them out of camps after two weeks. 
And, as Dr. Lindt has suggested, the problem of the Hungarians can and 
should be solved by emigration—the Hungarians are young and healthy, 
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they are skilled workers, and the whole Western world owes them a moral 
debt. Secondly, each country should take a percentage of hard-core cases 
alongside the Hungarians. Why should not the pathetic Polish lady in 
Landshut be allowed to emigrate with the daughter who is so willing to 
care for her? And thirdly, for those who cannot emigrate, or who choose 
** integration,”” money must be found. And found consistently over a long 
period. It is no use tinkering with a moral slum. We in this country made 
a tremendous effort for the Hungarians. It is perhaps harder to keep up 
the kind of steady, long-term help that is now needed. Yet so little money 
can do so much. The £10 sent to a Czech student to pay for his examina- 
tion fees, and to save him from an agony of distress; the £100 which will 
provide orchards for Stadl Paura; the £300 which will start a preserving 
industry there; or the £5 which will give a Czech child from Landshut a 
holiday in Norway. These are only examples, of what can and must be 
done. Our generation, least of all, can afford to remain an island, or to 
ask for whom the bell tolls. The refugee problem is OuR task. We dare 
not fail. JOAN GRIFFIN 


THE IRAQI KURDS 


ITTLE material concerning the Kurdish area of Iraq has been 
L published, yet some 800,000 Kurds, representing between 15 and 20 
per cent. of the country’s total population, inhabit this region. The 
Kurds are usually regarded as one of the minorities of the Arab World, 
but in their case the political boundaries of an Arab state extend beyond 
the Arab World, for the Kurds are quite homogeneous within the sizable 
area they occupy. They are an Irano-Afghani people, and speak a language 
which is a member of the Iranian branch of the Indo-European family of 
languages. The Kurd describes himself as a Muslim, and, with a few 
exceptions, of the Sunni sect. The largest non-Kurdish elements in the 
region are some 15,000 Assyrian Christians, and several thousands of 
Armenian, Chaldean and Jacobite Christians. Since the peace settlement 
following World War I, attempts to unify the whole or large sections of 
Kurdistan under local leaders have been frustrated by local divisive features 
of geography and social organisation as well as by the application of outside 
force. The central Government’s appeal to tribal loyalties is now on the 
decline as the improved communications within the area has made it 
possible for the natural security forces to penetrate these once remote 
regions, and to eliminate the dependence upon local factions formerly used 
to maintain governmental authority. There has also been a lessening of tribal 
exclusiveness. During the inter-war period the balance of power in Iraqi 
Kurdistan was affected by: (1) the opening and pacification of the 
Ruwanduz frontier route; (2) the defeat on several occasions of Shaikh 
Mahmud’s forces in Sulaimaniya. Shaikh Mahmud tried to proclaim him- 
self ‘“‘ King of Kurdistan ’’; (3) the decline of the fighting potentialities of 
the large tribes of the Arbil plains; and (4) the gradual decline in the fighting 
of a number of less remote mountain tribes. 
Iraqi Kurdistan can be divided into four geographic areas. First there 
is the mountainous area beyond the town of Mosul whose population is 
predominantly Arab. The Kurdish highlands are north of Mosul beyond 
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the Christian and Yezidi villages, where no serious problems have recently 
arisen. The dialect of these northern Kurds differs from that of Sulaimaniya 
almost to the point of non-intelligibility, while the male dress differs from 
the straight, wide-bottomed trousers of the north to the baggy-seated, 
pegged-at-ankle style of Sulaimaniya. These Kurds are of Turkish orbit, 
and despite their differences with their Yezidi neighbours have caused the 
Iraqi Government no serious security problem, largely because of the strong 
repressive measures taken by the Turkish Government across the frontier. 
Moreover, no large towns exist as potential centres of Kurdish nationalism, 
and the non-homogeneity of the area caused by the presence of Christian 
and Yezidi minorities. The widespread development schemes in this area 
are keeping pace with other rural areas in Iraq. 

The second geographic area is the Ruwanduz area containing elements of 
both the northern and southern Kurds and so is a middle ground for 
linguistic and cultural activities. In the strategic area near the intersection 
of Turkish, Iran and Iraqi frontiers is the traditional centre of “ tribal 
politicking” that in the past involved the rivalries of the Ottoman and 
Persian empires. The remnants of the followers of the Shaikhs of Barzan 
who were released from internment camps in 1953 to return to their remote 
villages, where they look now to Muhammad Agha of Mergasor village 
for leadership as their shaikhs are still held by the Iraqi Government or 
residing in the U.S.S.R., live north of Ruwanduz town. In this region is 
the only road to Iran north of Khanakin that is passable for ordinary motor- 
vehicles, and where the great Herki tribe passes on its annual migration 
to Iranian summer pastures. Although tribal independence is encouraged 
in these remote areas it is not like that of modern Kurdish nationalism 
found in the Sulaimaniya Liwa. With the improvement of motor roads it is 
only a matter of time before this region will come in contact with 
civilisation. 

The largest purely Kurdish town in Iraq is Sulaimaniya with some 35,000 
people. Here most of the Kurdish literature is published, and the majority 
of Kurdish school teachers, civil servants, lawyers and nationalists are 
trained. The town has been economically stagnant enough to hold a large 
semi-employed population for the last hundred years. Another aspect 
which has earned the capital distinction has been the influence of the last 
three generations of Barzinja Shaikhs, who are now represented by Shaikh 
Mahmud and his sons, who control scores of villages in the area. In the 
past this concentration of power sometimes threatened the authority of 
the Iraqi Government, but future agrarian problems connected with these 
and similar large holdings of other chiefs are likely to present a serious 
issue. These problems will have to be solved by the new generation of 
landed class who have been educated in Baghdad and Western universities. 
The Iraqi Government is, however, spending large sums on development 
projects to stimulate the depressed economy of Sulaimaniya. 

The plains area is the fourth region of Iraqi Kurdistan and has not since 
World War I constituted a threat to the security of the central Government. 
In this region is the grain land, the Kirkuk oil field, the town of Arbil with 
a Turkoman minority, and Kirkuk, the fourth city of Iraq. The Iraqi 
Government has more influence here than in the mountains, and almost all 
the male population understand the Arab language. Tribal and feudal 
relationships have changed and the agrarian inequities of absentee land 
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tenure are most obvious. A mixture of ethnic groups causes modern 
nationalism to be less profound than the Sulaimaniya variety, although 
school systems in Arbil and Kirkuk breed it. Kirkuk, with its dominant 
Turkoman element, is a law-abiding urban centre with a strong Ottoman 
flavour. The Iraq Petroleum Company has provided work for a steady 
influx of workers from the rural areas and has stimulated the economy of 
the region. 

There are three basic types of social and economic organisation found 
among the tribes in Iraqi Kurdistan. These are: (1) the traditional tribal 
organisation with its various sections in which all members of the tribe 
usually claim common ancestry, the chief being the leader of the most 
powerful section; (2) the tribe whose chiefs form a separate “ nobility,” 
not related to the rest of the tribe. This is rather a feudal relationship than 
a tribal one; (3) the Sayyids and Shaikhs whose temporal power was 
originally acquired through an ancestor’s often charismatic religious autho- 
rity. The shaikh and his followers occupy an area and exert an influence 
similar to that of the tribes. As the authority of the shaikh is based on 
religion it can sometimes cut across tribal lines. 

The majority of rural Kurds live all the year round in small villages 
where they keep cattle and some of them sheep and grow their crops, and 
only about 5 per cent. of them move to the high summer pastures on the 
Iranian frontier. The rural population has increased very little during 
the past fifty years as the towns have absorbed most of the growth of 
population. Most of the land is controlled by the chiefs and shaikhs, but 
there are some individual peasant holdings. Whole villages are owned by 
the chiefs, but the houses are usually regarded as the property of the 
occupiers. The landowner’s share of crops usually varies between a quarter 
and an eighth of non-irrigated cereal crops and is a half in the case of 
irrigated cash crops such as rice and tobacco. However, the old relation- 
ships are changing in varying degrees and these are producing new and 
Serious agrarian problems since modern capitalist practices and the 
registration of land have been introduced into the area. 

Several of the old feudal and tribal relationships which governed 
Kurdistan for centuries still survive to a certain extent, particularly in the 
more remote regions, where the prestige of the chief is still measured in 
rifles and armed retainers. Although the use of the rifle is gradually 
declining and only a few Kurdish leaders can send important armed forces 
out on personal missions, many thousands of rifles are ready to defend 
family and property. The decline in the military power of the chiefs 
has been accompanied by a widening gulf between them and their men. 
The chiefs are now spending their excess wealth on their own personal 
items rather than on materials for their tribes. Moreover, the young begs 
and aghas prefer life in the cities. Thus the simple landowner-tenant 
relationship is replacing the feudal and tribal pattern with the result that 
the labourer has in many instances only a bare subsistence level of existence 
as compared under the old order. It is, therefore, natural that these 
changes in agrarian relationships have been accompanied by demands for 
agrarian reform. In the period 1950-1954 these demands resulted in 
violence, but since the autumn of 1954, the Iraqi Government has succeeded 
in maintaining order by curbing some of the traditional rights of the 
landowners and is protecting villagers from arbitrary expulsion by the 
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landowners. The distribution of land is certain to remain an issue though 
it is not itself a solution to the agrarian problem. 

Nationalism among the Kurds of Iraq has several varieties. Among 
the rural Kurds there are family and tribal loyalties which form barriers 
between the individual and a possible Kurdish nationalist loyalty. A 
modern nationalist sentiment that exists in the half-dozen larger towns has 
at times been partly organised. It is in the remote tribal areas where 
political nationalism has hardly penetrated that the means to defy the 
central authority have existed. However, nationalism in the towns, once 
supported by the sons of the Kurdish ruling classes, now enrols the pro- 
fessional middle-classes with leftist and sometimes Communist tendencies. 
The Democratic Party of Kurdistan is responsible for organised urban 
nationalism and it has become closely associated with the Communist 
Party. It has been successful in converting secondary schools in Kurdish 
areas and among Kurdish students in Baghdad colleges. It is difficult to 
say whether this is really the work of Kurdish Nationalists or of the 
Communists. Generally speaking, contemporary Kurdish nationalism has 
never been able to form more than a fraction of its potential support, and 
no nationalist movement has been able to either challenge the Government 
or even negotiate with it on matters concerning Kurdistan. Kurdish interests 
are instead represented by Kurds in Parliament and in the civil service. In 
Parliament the Kurds represented normal constituencies, and about 15-20 
per cent. of Government posts are held by Kurds, while many of them have 
held high positions in the Army. The schools in Kurdistan are mostly 
staffed by Kurds, although the Arabic language is used after the primary 
grades. Many Kurds have worked and are working hard for the good of 
Kurdistan and Iraq as a whole. 

Kurdistan’s economy is being stimulated by the projects under the Iraqi 
Government’s development programme into which is going 70 per cent. 
of Iraq’s oil revenues. Dams will have to be built in the Kurdish mountains 
to control the flow of the Greater and Lesser Zabs and the Diyala for flood 
control and irrigation projects. Moreover, ancillary works, such as the new 
cement factory at Sulaimaniya, are in the course of construction; and in 
a few years modern highways will connect the important towns in Kurdistan 
with Baghdad. Furthermore, a profound effort is being made to expand 
education through new schools and universal military service, both of which 
give the youth a sense of patriotism and loyalty towards the ruling dynasty. 
It is necessary that the central Government continues preserving order in 
the area during the slow processes of such changes, as an atmosphere of 
strife could hinder progress. The social and economic dynamics together 
are, however, creating agrarian problems that are causing many rural 
labourers to be disillusioned about an obsolete feudal-tribal system, and 
they are being encouraged by an emerging urban professional class with 
leftist doctrines as well as Kurdish nationalism to share in the wealth of 
the region which is largely in the control of the chiefs, and this is quite likely 
to create strife. As long as the Kurds are separated from their neighbours 
in Turkey and Iran there will be no definite solution to their problems. 
The only possible solution is for the Government to allow the Kurds of Iraq 
to retain the best of their own culture and to use their abilities for the 
benefit of the State within their own political and geographic region. 

E. H. RAWLINGS 
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MARSHAL NEY 


Every schoolboy, as Macaulay would have said, knows the story of Marshal 
Ney, “the bravest of the brave”; how he covered himself with glory as he 
rode over Europe with the mighty Emperor, swore loyalty to Louis XVIII in 
1814, was despatched to block the return from Elba a year later, undertook 
to bring his old master back to Paris in a cage, deserted to him when they met, 
fought at his side in the Waterloo campaign, and paid the penalty before a 
firing squad. Many accounts of his career and his tragic fate have appeared, 
but none so exhaustive, so fair and so convincing as that by Mr. Kurtz. It is 
always easier for a foreigner than for a Frenchman to keep his head in dealing 
with such exciting themes, and the author quickly wins our confidence by his 
unruffled calm and his obvious mastery of the sources, old and new. Ney was 
a hero, though not a stainless hero, and in these judicial pages his failings are 
never concealed. A far finer type is his fellow victim, the young soldier Charles 
de la Bédoyére, to whose descendant the book is dedicated and whose story is 
one of the highlights. 

Political executions possess a macabre fascination. We never tire of 
discussing the fate of Joan of Arc and Charles I and in our own time of 
Roger Casement and Erskine Childers. Since Mr. Kurtz provides a mono- 
graph, not a biography, he summarises the military career of the Marshal 
and hastens on to the collapse of the Empire in 1814. Napoleon’s Generals, 
like many of his civil servants, transferred their services to the fat and gouty 
old Bourbon ruler, as they were quite right to do. France needed them, and 
most of them remained loyal when “le petit caporal” reappeared a year later. 
The King emerges as a man of kindly feeling, without the slightest desire to 
shed blood or to avenge the crimes committed against his family during his 
twenty-five years of exile. But he was surrounded by extremists, led by his 
brother Charles and his niece, the Duchess d’Angouléme longing for revenge, 
and he lacked the strength of will to avert la terreur blanche which so often 
accompanies and disfigures dynastic restorations. But it was not merely the 
French Ultra Royalists who clamoured for blood. The Prussians, who had 
marched into Paris in 1814 and again in 1815, had no use for mercy towards 
the fallen Emperor and his people who had brought measureless suffering 
on Prussia and Europe; while Wellington stood for magnanimity, Bliicher 
wished to shoot the fallen demi-god and to blow up the Pont de Jéna. Le 
Francais, grumbled Louis XVIII, est naturellement féroce. Bliicher might 
have said the same—without apology—of his countrymen. Englishmen are 
lucky to have cooler blood and therefore cooler heads. 

On returning in 1814 Louix XVIII bestowed more honours on Ney than 
on any other Napoleonic Marshal, including a peerage, the Order of St. Louis, 
and the command of a large military district. He took the oath of loyalty and 
would have kept it had not Napoleon escaped from Elba. No one could 
generate enthusiasm for the King, and Ney resented the reduction of the army 
and the supercilious treatment of his wife at Court and by the old nobility. 
But he had not the slightest desire to overturn the monarchy, and when ordered 
by the King to stop the advance of “ that seditious man” he replied that he 
regarded Bonaparte’s enterprise as sheer madness and that he deserved to be 
brought back to Paris in an iron cage. “The King graciously dismissed Ney 
by assuring him of his confidence, and then held out his hand. Ney kissed it 
respectfully and withdrew.” One reason for his volte face was that a respected 
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young officer La Bédoyére set the example of defection ; another the discovery 
that his old master, whom he described as cet enragé, was being acclaimed 
from the moment he landed on French soil and that the King’s troops refused 
to fire on him as he marched north on the road to Paris. “I knew the Bourbons 
were unpopular,” declared Napoleon, “but not that their unpopularity was 
quite so great.” 

When Ney and the Emperor met a few miles north of Lyons the latter 
exclaimed “ Embrassez moi,’ and the old comrades embraced. It was 
undeniably treason in the legal sense, and by the laws of every country he 
deserved to die. The verdict of Mr. Kurtz on the most momentous decision 
in his career is admirable in its clarity and restraint. “ Ney’s decision shows the 
opportunism which was the greatest blemish in his character: his vanity, his 
desire to lean on the power of the strong, his insatiable thirst to play a part. 
Napoleon had succeeded. Everything he heard and saw confirmed that the 
flimsy edifice of the legitimate Monarchy had collapsed, which did not surprise 
him, and that by joining the winning side he could wipe out the humiliations 
of the past year.” In other words his motives were mixed. 

After the Hundred Days and the second return of the King the question 
arose what punishment Ney should receive. Neither the King nor his two 
chief Ministers Fouché and Talleyrand desired his death, but the Ultras proved 
too strong. When reminded of the softise, as Ney called it, about the iron 
cage the King replied: “ He was quite loyal when he left me that evening and 
intended to remain so, but events were too much for him.” When he was 
arrested and imprisoned in the Conciergerie his captors expressed surprise to 
see tears in his eyes. “I am not crying for myself,” he explained, “ but for 
my wife and four children.” When asked by Decazes, the Prefect of Police, 
to explain his desertion he frankly replied: “I was carried away. I was 
wrong. There cannot be the least doubt. I lost my head. I never conspired 
to betray the King.” Unlike La Bédoyére, who gloried in his treason, Ney 
regretted his lapse, but asserted that there had been no plot and that he had 
not attempted to carry his troops with him. All Europe watched the trial by 
his peers in the Luxembourg of the most distinguished soldier of France. Pleas 
for mercy came from various quarters, among them the Duke of Orleans (the 
future King Louis Philippe), and Lord Holland, who had striven to instigate 
the trials of the caged eagle of St. Helena. Wellington might perhaps have saved 
him, but he felt he had no right to interfere. 

Mr. Kurtz takes leave of his subject in a few weighty sentences. His 
execution, he declares, was a grievous wrong. Though in no sense a crime, 
like the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, it was a major blunder. “ The name 
of Ney was synonymous with the greatness and security of France, and the 
King would have been wise to show mercy. The execution disgraced the 
Monarchy, not the Marshal, and France did not forget. For all that, Ney 
was happy in his death. He died on a note of victory, and his imperfections 
were truly cleansed away in his blood.” With the coming of the Second 
Empire “the bravest of the brave” regained his place among the glories of 
France. G. P. Goocu 


The Trial of Marshal Ney. His last years and death. By Harold Kurtz. Hamish 
Hamilton. 25s. 


THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC 


With the second volume of his history of the Weimar Republic Dr. Erich 
Eyck completes his long and valuable survey of German history from the rise 
of Bismarck to the arrival of Hitler. The six fine volumes that make up this 
series are the product of 20 years or more of writing and study, and will long 
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remain a storehouse of elegant and sustained scholarship, valuable for their 
synthesis of the vast material and for their consistent and ever sensible verdicts 
on men and events. It is the consistency of Dr. Eyck’s standards of judgment 
more than any flaw in his scholarship which has troubled his German critics, 
who are apparently prepared to share his more critical view of the Imperial 
record without always accepting the need for a Liberal-parliamentary system 
as the alternative. Now Dr. Eyck tells us that he is in the second half of the 
seventies, and that with this volume he has said farewell to the writing of 
German history. 


The issues are defined in their starkest contrast in this volume, in which the 
Stresemann ascendancy (1925-1929) is followed by three years of failing 
struggle (mainly under Briining) against the various groups of nationalist 
extremists. The story, familiar to English readers in outline, is no less 
depressing when told for the first time with the fullness of Dr. Eyck’s narrative. 
Stresemann is almost the hero which Dr. Eyck’s first volume so conspicuously 
lacked. He recognised the importance to France of security and the importance 
to Germany of an initiative to guarantee it; equally he was aware that 
German public opinion was not ripe for such a step. To secure this result at 
Locarno called for the statesman’s combination of political vision and tactical 
slickness ; the German Government and people accepted the treaty, but with 
suspended judgment as to the results. However, in the intrigues and the 
misrepresentations of Stresemann’s aims during the negotiations there was all 
too clearly the necessary warning for the future. Locarno could succeed only 
as a step towards the ultimate elimination, on terms satisfactory to all parties, 
of the Versailles Treaty ; and there were divergent views on both sides of the 
frontier as to what this implied. For France it now meant only security. For 
Germany it meant almost any amelioration of the economic or political or 
emotional problems of the individual to whom one talked. Dr. Eyck describes 
or illustrates many of these attitudes ; often there was a basic unhappiness or 
loneliness in an uncomfortable world which was only vaguely related to 
politics ; sometimes (not too openly at first) there was a call for the war of 
recovery and incidentally of revenge. Seeckt told the Cabinet during the 
discussions before Locarno that Germany must secure power, and as soon as 
she had secured it she would of course regain all she had lost. The Nationalist 
press attacked the treaty as a repudiation among other things of Germany's 
claim to Alsace-Lorraine. 


So while Germany during the later ‘twenties enjoyed a fair measure of 
internal peace and economic recovery (dangerously dependent on short-term 
foreign loans) the basic foreign problems were not solved ; Stresemann looked 
anxiously for French concessions which would justify his policy, and the French 
looked for signs that the Germans were definitely settling down to a peaceful 
future. The Thoiry conference in 1928 was a disappointment. In spite of 
some guarded expressions by Poincaré of a desire for further Franco-German 
understanding there were no major concessions on the war-guilt, reparations, 
and Rhineland questions in which Stresemann hoped for success. In 1930 there 
came the Young Plan, and before his death in October 1929 Stresemann knew 
that by June 30, 1930, the last of the occupation troops would have left the 
Rhineland. But when the false and only half-trusted sense of security of the 
German people collapsed with the beginnings of the world economic crisis 
in 1930 there was no adequate answer to the opponents of the régime who 
proclaimed the futility of efforts to seek salvation by co-operation with the 
western Powers. This is the core of the problem which Dr. Eyck explores with 
his usual penetration in the second half of the book. To the anxious British 
Government the problem now was to give Briining the financial help and in 
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some measure the political successes which would save the Weimar régime— 
concessions which might perhaps really have saved it if they had been made 
earlier. But the contribution that such foreign aid could make was limited, 
and it appears less and less likely that any gesture from abroad could have 
saved Briining from the assault and treachery and resounding denunciations 
of colleagues and opponents whose aim was not so much to save the Republic 
as to secure office for themselves. Briining had to go, and the death blow of 
the Weimar system was struck by Hindenburg, who dismissed the Chancellor 
in one of his moments of fickle senility on May 30, 1932. Dr. Eyck tells the 
story of these men and their intrigues, the mistaken cleverness of Papen, 
Hugenberg, Schleicher, the Reichswehr leaders, and some lesser figures in 
thinking they could make use of the National Socialist leaders; and finally 
Hitler is in office. Dr. Eyck treats the story of his career with, on the whole, 
remarkable restraint, which in no way lessens the effect of his final measured 
indictment. W. N. MEDLICoTT 


—— der Weimarer Republik. By Erich Eyck. Zweiter Band. Erlenbach- 
rich. 


GERMAN CRIMES 

It is not so much the scum of the German nation which is responsible for 
the crimes committed but the élite, the innumerable poets, writers, and pro- 
fessors who prepared the ground. One of those professors advocated “ the 
liberation of our nation from inferiors, the elimination of those of alien race 
who are disastrous to the soul of our nation. These demands are hard, but we 
must not forget that every purposeful means is justified for the rescue of our 
nation.” Alfred Krupp said: “Life is a struggle for bread and power. In 
this struggle we need strong and hard leadership. Hitler gave us both.” 
Admiral Raeder said: “The German nation has made National Socialism its 
weltanschauung. Therefore our merciless fight against Bolshevism and inter- 
national Jewry.” Admiral Doenitz spoke of “the dissolving poison of the 
Jews.” The meetings dealing with the “ Final Solution ” were not only attended 
by subhuman SS criminals but also by many State secretaries, high judges and 
doctors. High officials in the Foreign Office handled the documents dealing 
with the rounding up of Jews, gypsies, and other “aliens.” Dr. Zeitschel, for 
instance, wrote to Abetz: “ The continuing occupation of the East will soon 
bring about a satisfactory and final solution of the Jewish problem.” Councillor 
Rademacher reported about his journey to Belgrade: “ All male Jews will be 
shot by the end of this week. The rest (women and children) and 1,500 
gypsies, the males of whom will also be shot, should be kept in the gypsy 
quarter.” Ambassador Benzler wrote to Ribbentrop: “ Immediate solution of 
the Jewish problem is the most important political task at present. General 
Boehme is again pressing for the deportation of the Jews.” 

Neurath, “ Protector” of Czechoslovakia, wrote: ‘“ The most radical and 
perfect solution would be the deportation of all Czechs and the colonisation of 
the country by Germans. This is impossible as there are not enough Germans 
available. It will therefore be advisable to germanise the racially good Czechs 
and expel the others.” An order by Field-Marshal Reichenau runs: “ The 
soldiers must have fui/ understanding for the hard but just retribution meted 
out to the subhuman Jews.” Field-Marshal Manstein echoed: “ The soldiers 
must understand the necessity of the hard retribution to the Jews.” General 
Kiichler ordered his soldiers “to refrain from criticising our fight against the 
population, ‘he treatment of the Polish minorities, the Jews and the Church. 
The final solution of this racial and natural war asks for particularly hard 
measures.” General Kielmannsege boasted that Poland had “ not only been 
militarily defeated but deleted from history.” Professor Hirt asked Himmler 
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for the heads of Jews for his collection of skulls and gave detailed instructions 
as to how those heads should be severed from the bodies. Professor Hippke 
thanked Himmler “ in the name of German science for your great help and the 
interest you have shown in our experiments at Dachau.” Professor Holz- 
loehner and Dr. Rascher are to be seen in photographs observing the effects 
of their criminal experiments. One of the higher SS criminals said in Nurem- 
berg: “If you preach for years, for decades that the Slavs are an inferior 
race and that the Jews are not human beings at all, such an explosion is the 
inescapable result.” Ann Frank, a Jewish girl of fourteen, hidden in a garret 
by Dutch friends until she was found and deported, entered in her diary: “ The 
BBC speaks of gas-chambers, but this is perhaps the quickest method of 
extermination. What a nation, these Germans!” 

Indeed. How was all this possible in the twentieth century? The Germans 
speak of “ the unsolved riddle of the Third Reich.” Goethe, however, said to 
Eckermann about national hatred: “ You will find it to be most violent on the 
lowest levels of civilisation.” The Roman Catholic writer Theodor Haecker 
entered in his diary in 1941: “On January 30, 1933, we declared the nation’s 
apostasy from God.” The Lutheran theologian Helmut Gollwitzer said: 
“ Fifteen centuries of Christian sermons did not result in a protective wall being 
built around the persecuted Jews by devout Christians.” He quoted the words 
of Christ: “For with the same measure that ye mete withal it shall be 
measured to you again,” and added: “ Now the Germans were measured with 
the same measure with which they had measured the Jews.” As to the Poles 
he said: ‘“‘ We Germans by our words and deeds against Jews and Poles heartily 
relished the inhuman term of collective guilt before we ourselves became the 
object of this term.”” Theodor Haecker said in 1941: “ By persecuting the Jews 
the Germans are more and more nearing the fate of the Jews: they are 
crucifying Christ again to-day.” As his compatriots were also murdering 
millions of Poles, Czechs, and Russians, he added: “ The Germans are digging 
graves for many nations, but they themselves will fall into them. They are 
shovelling a grave for Greater Germany.” The Germans are listening to these 
and many similar statements as little to-day as they had listened to the warnings 
of decent Germans against Hitler before 1933. They are, on the contrary, 
clamouring for the frontiers of 1937, as if one could wage an aggressive war, 
devastate the whole of Europe, and decimate Czechs, Poles, and Russians with 
impunity. J. LESSER 
Das Dritte Reich und die Juden. By Leon Poliakov and Josef Wulf. Berlin. 

Das Dritte Reich und seine Diener. By the same. Berlin. 


SOCIALISTS IN EXILE 

When Hitler became Chancellor of the German Reich in 1933 the German 
Social Democratic Party (SPD) was particularly hard hit. In spite of its name 
it had developed largely into a radicai liberal party with some Marxist tradition 
persisting in the enunciation of its leaders, and particularly so in its left wing. 
When the possibility of suppression had to be faced its leaders invoked the 
heroic period of the Party under Bismarck’s Socialist Law to convince their 
followers, and still more themselves, that Hitler would have as little success in 
his attempt to outlaw the SPD as his greatest predecessor had had. But times 
had changed. The forum of the Reichstag, which under Bismarck had always 
provided a rallying point and tribune for the party leaders, was now denied 
them, and further, the heroic age had passed: the party bureaucrats of the 
nineteen-thirties were no longer the revolutionaries of the eighteen-eighties. 
The leadership was thus faced with a formidable task when they decided, after 
mature consideration, to maintain the Party from outside the German 
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boundaries, keeping in contact with their followers by means of illegal news- 
papers and leaflets. They had underrated the strength of the movement which 
they tried to oppose, both inside and outside Germany, and they had also 
overlooked the fact that the majority of the German people, though not active 
supporters of the new régime, were at least prepared to give it a chance. 
Moreover, the still formidable economic crisis had reduced political interests. 
Lastly, the German SPD leaders were grievously mistaken in their assumption 
that the outside world would support them by ostracising the new German 
Government. They were left to fight alone. 

This book is the only one on the subject, as far as the reviewer is aware. It 
presents and analyses the facts well. An enormous amount of material has 
gone into it and the sad story is presented without any sentimentality. It goes 
far beyond what the title promises, for implicit in it are the problems which 
political exiles are bound to encounter: the frightful dilemma of divided 
loyalties and the hopeless and hapless task of making other people understand 
and feel the emotions which only they themselves can fully understand. 

Three things in the narrative impress particularly. The differences of opinion 
within the German Social Democratic Party continued in spite of adversity. 
Not only did the old quarrels persist between Revisionists and orthodox 
Marxists which had never really come to an end since the days of the Bernstein- 
Kautsky discussion, but there were also other factions which had developed 
when the Party was still active in Germany: left, right, half-left, half-right, 
centre opinions—the struggle of generations. Things which had been of 
secondary importance but yet had had meaning when the Party was in power 
or trying to attain it, took on the nature of a fetish. Men who had behaved 
as rational beings while still in Germany could quibble for weeks and months 
over shades of opinion. While the masses within Germany either succumbed 
to the overwhelming onslaught of Goebbels’ propaganda machine or tried to 
resist it, the former leaders sat in the Prague cafés splitting hairs. The tragedy 
of the exile, probably only fully known to those who have themselves 
experienced it, encroached upon these men while they helplessly watched the 
régime, whose early demise they had predicted, establish itself and even become 
presentable and accepted. Another striking disclosure of the book is the way 
in which foreign governments submitted to Hitler. Even before Austria became 
part of the Reich, Czechoslovakia had taken steps to restrict the propaganda of 
the exiled leaders of the SPD; the sale of their papers in the streets was 
prohibited and some of its members were even arrested. Thirdly, the loss in 
prestige which the exile is bound to suffer is well described: how-the SPD 
leaders, once the life and the soul of the International, became “a source of 
irritation or a bother to all too many of the Socialist parties” and how they 
suffered under national xenophobias. While they strove to retain their dignity 
in the face of the hostility shown to them by their fellow Socialists, they had to 
resist the lure of the Communists, all too eager to make use of their names as 
an advertisement for popular front manoeuvres. 

This is a most interesting book for politically minded historians. It is full 
of information and well documented. There is no indication on the “ blurb” 
as to whether the author is of German origin. If he is, his objectivity and 
detachment in the face of so much controversy is to be admired ; if he is not, 
his capacity for understanding problems that must be strange to him deserves 
our admiration. RICHARD BARKELEY 


German Exile Politics. By Lewis J. Edinger. University of California Press and 
Cambridge University Press. 32s. 


DEFENCE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


This report on the Manila Treaty’s implications is thorough and impartial 
in the manner of Chatham House. Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir John Slessor, 
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who had wartime experience in the South-East Asia Command, was chairman 
of the study group and provides an introduction to the report. The Manila 
Treaty was signed in September 1954. Sir John Slessor’s introduction is dated 
July 1, 1956. We have to ask ourselves how things stand today in a changing 
world. The signatories of the treaty were Australia, France, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the U.K. and the U.S.A. A notable 
absentee was India. The treaty sprang from the crisis at Dien Bien Phu, and 
the defeat of the French Union forces by Viet Minh with Chinese support. 
The Indian Government's sympathies were more with Viet Minh than with the 
French. Mr. Nehru is a convinced socialist who for practical reasons tolerates 
a measure of private enterprise and is equally prepared to maintain a friendship 
with Communist China and with Russia as Asiatic Powers. The object of the 
treaty was to create a system of collective security in South-East Asia which 
would prevent agreements arrived at in Geneva from being violated by force 
and would stabilise the position in the area. As the report says, “it is only 
realistic to admit that the threat envisaged was that of aggression by China and 
her Communist Allies.” 

r Indonesia’s President, Dr. Soekarno, seems to have conceived the Bandung 
Conference of April 1955 as an “ Afro-Asian reply to the proceedings at 
Manila; but he cast his invitations too widely to acquire unanimity. The 
report lists twenty-five invited countries but, apparently inadvertently, omits 
Pakistan. Pakistan was invited and her Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed Ali, 

t was present. As was to be expected, his views on the right of self-defence led 
to a speedy clash with Mr. Nehru, no lover of the Manila Treaty. Still more 
disconcerting was Ceylon’s Sir John Kotewala’s forthright denunciation of 
Russia’s “ colonialism ” in her exploitation of her European satellites. Turkey’s 
representative defended NATO on the ground that without it his country could 
not have preserved her independence. Mr. Nehru attacked NATO as, amongst 
other things, one of the most powerful protectors of colonialism. 

At Bandung Mr. Chou en Lei was evidently the most popular figure; his 
non-Communist opposite numbers testified that they found him very reasonable 
and ready for compromise. Mr. Nehru’s speeches impressed, but he himself 
seemed disappointed and found it, in the report’s words, “an uneasy 
experience.” To the Indian Parliament he expressed his dislike of “ the 
projection of the Cold War affiliations into the arena of the Afro-Asian 
Conference.” 

Despite differences, the Bandung Conference finally produced a long agreed 
communiqué. This supported “the rights of the Arab people of Palestine” 
(Israel was not invited to the Conference) and “ the position of Yemen in the 
case of Aden and the southern parts of Yemen known as the Protectorates.” 
The document listed ten principles “on the basis of which nations should 
practise tolerance and live together in peace.” The first principle included 
“respect for the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations ” 
and the fifth which, in view of subsequent developments over Kashmir, is 
noteworthy was “respect for the right of each nation to defend itself singly or 
collectively in conformity with the Charter of the United Nations.” This 
principle, also, in effect admits the propriety of the Manila Treaty arrange- 
ments. The signatories of the Manila Treaty agreed to support each other 
against armed aggression in the treaty area “against any of the Parties, or 
against any State or territory which the Parties by unanimous agreement may 
hereafter designate.” But the U.S.A. made a special proviso that its recognition 
of the effect of aggression and armed attack shall apply only to Communist 
aggressors ; nevertheless the U.S.A. “ affirms that in the event of other aggres- 
sion or armed attack it will consult under the provisions of Article IV.” We 
must leave it at that. ARTHUR Moore 


Collective Defence in South East Asia. Report by a Study Group of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 12s. 6d. 
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RACIAL PROBLEMS 


These two books are alike in the fundamental nature of their approach. 
Theirs is no facile criticism of South African racialism alone, but a deep 
searching into the roots of present troubles and the principles at stake which 
does not leave British policies out of its scope. While Mr. Mason, as Director 
of Studies on Race Relations at Chatham House, brings the fruit of his religious 
philosophy into his illuminating survey, Dr. de Kiewiet draws on an unusually 
wide background of experience which gives force to his views. Born in 
Holland and educated in South Africa, he graduated at the University of 
Witwatersrand and since then has not only taught in Southern Rhodesia but has 
taken his Ph.D. degree in London, studied in Paris and Berlin, held professor- 
ships in the United States and is now President of the University of Rochester, 
in Canada. He has a high view of the task of university and historian as 
serving truth and liberty and exposing what Norman Angell calls “ the unseen 
assassins, the words that defeat truth by their prejudice or their falsity.” It is 
their function to bring wisdom in the sphere of human relations at the disposal 
of each generation, and he therefore deplores that British universities have 
only recently engaged in Commonwealth studies. Both he and Mr. Mason see 
the Afrikaner as the child of his history, his spiritual isolation and his struggle 
for nationhood. In Dr. de Kiewiet’s view, the South African War, with the 
evasions and bungling which led up to it, and accompanied it, lost Britain her 
position of moral leadership. Resentment against insensitive British attitudes 
at that time still make a barrier, leaving the Afrikaner, through lack of contact, 
to pursue policies which are in conflict with the ideals—though not always the 
practice—of other lands. There is similarity in the solutions, as well as the 
diagnoses, of the two writers. Dr. de Kiewiet foresees chaos and social collapse 
unless there is a belated realisation of the evils of Apartheid and the need for 
co-operation between the Whites and emergent African leadership. Mr. Mason 
shows the narrow horizons of the Reformed Church leaders who sincerely 
regard Apartheid as conforming to the laws of God. But he sees the idea of 
race affecting the life of the whole world and it is in the ethic of the New 
Testament, with its emphasis on the value of the individual, and his power to 
respond to the world around him with generosity and great-heartedness, that he 
finds the one hope for mankind. Mosa ANDERSON 
The Anatomy of South African Misery. By C. W. de Kiewiet. Oxford University 


Press. 7s. 6d. 
Christianity and Race. By Philip Mason. Lutterworth Press. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE IN SOUTHERN SPAIN 


The veritable stuff of southern Spain and the storied Alpujarras is in Mr. 
Gerald Brenan’s new book—its lambent light, its scorching summer heat and 
penetrating winter cold, the burnt ochrish rock of its sierras and the projected 
vividness everywhere, the acrid smells, the everlastingly blue vault above, the 
huddled symmetrical “ cubist ” villages and the incomparable cities vibrant with 
history, the glittering immemorial Mediterranean expanse, and the tawny, 
abstemious, cunning, lusty, friendly, laughing, argumentative inhabitants them- 
selves. In South from Granada he has given us one of the best books on the 
region, indeed one of the best on the country, that the reviewer has read in 
a quarter of a century’s familiarity with Spain and the Spanish. The subject of 
the work—which is distinguished by lucidity, style, love and understanding 
of the people, and vast erudition combined with unfaltering judgment—is the 
high Alpujarran aldea of Yegen, where the author lived for seven years with the 
peasant villagers and where he entertained at various times such “lions” as 
Lytton Strachey, Leonard and Virginia Woolf, Bertrand Russell and Augustus 
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John. Or perhaps one should say the pivotal subject, for the author ranges as 
far afield as Moorish Almeria, the troglodytes of fantastic Guadix, to Ugijar, 
the nearest town, and to—or from—Granada the nearest city. The chapter 
devoted to the brothels of Almeria is of purely academic interest today since 
such establishments have been closed throughout Spain by Government decree. 

“It was in September 1919 that I went to Spain for the first time. I had just 
been demobilised and was looking for a house where I could live for as long 
as possible on my officer’s bounty. I had had little education, for what one 
gets on the modern side of a public school can scarcely be called that and the 
war had left me with a distaste for the usual careers. Before making up my 
mind what I should do, I wanted to spend a few years reading the books I had 
collected and soaking myself in the ways of Mediterranean life.” Thus the 
author (who got his house at £6 per annum and there installed himself and 
“his two thousand volumes ”) strikes the essentially personal note of his book 
in the opening sentence, and thus the reader is made a confidante of the decision 
which was to result in such “inside” authoritative works as The Spanish 
Labyrinth, The Face of Spain, The Literature of the Spanish People, and now 
South from Granada. 

The profound knowledge Mr. Brenan has accumulated of the terrain he 
chose for his home and for the object of his investigations is unobtrusively 
conveyed in conversational asides. “ All provincia] journalists in Spain begin 
as poets”’ (the one who interviewed the reviewer at Granada University in 
March, and presented him later with an inscribed copy of his collected verse, 
was of their company and his poems of a tragic poignancy); “.. . there is a 
whole village near Jerez which till a few years ago spent its nights hunting 
camels that ran wild in the marshes at the mouth of the Guadalquivir”; “. . 
at the very time when Sta. Teresa was founding her convents there were 
hamlets within 50 miles of Avila where no one had heard the names of Christ 
or God.” Revealingly the author declares that it was from southern Spain 
that “ England was first populated and civilised” by ancestors of the Iberians 
. . . apparently come from Libya or southern Tunisia.” “. .. a small 
body of them, travelling north along the Spanish coasts with their flocks and 
herds and then up the Rhone valley, reached England, and there towards 
2500 B.c. introduced neolithic culture. They were the first people to enter our 
country after its separation from the Continent, and their earliest known station 
is at Windmill Hill near Avebury.” Not from Egypt, then, as the late H. J. 
Massingham averred, but from Almeria. The author is, however, in error in 
stating in Chapter 12 (“ Food and the Phoenicians”) that “the Tuareg tribes 
of the Sahara in the twelfth century conquered Spain” for it was the hardy 
and warlike Berbers, after their phenomenal sweep across northern Africa, from 
El Féstat (Cairo) to Tangier, who crossed the Straits under El Tarik and 
occupied the Iberian peninsula, excepting only mountainous Asturias, pene- 
trating as far north as Poitiers, and the conquest took place of course not in 
the twelfth but in the eighth centuzy. This is the only flaw in an enthralling 
work which must prove of abiding value among the ever-growing body of 
English books on Spain. S. F. A. CoLes 
South from Granada, By Gerald Brenan. Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 


THE FIGHT FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
The fiftieth anniversary of the first exchanges in the militant phase of the 
struggle for woman suffrage in Britain falls in the present year. Mr. Roger 
Fulford’s pioneer study is well-timed; Votes for Women is a gay, witty and 
elegant book, possessing those qualities of utilitarian solidity, perspicacity and 
erudition without which great history cannot be written. “ August 1914 ended 
a civilisation. But it also—and this was the deeper tragedy—destroyed the 
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world which was forming. To that world, wise, good, patient, far-sighted men 
and women had looked forward: to its realisation they had devoted their 
lives.” The violence of two world wars, shattering alike both the old civilisa- 
tion and the embryo of the new, dwarfed Suffragette violence. The years 
before 1914 were splendidly tumultuous. Others beside the Pankhursts and 
their lieutenants cast down reason and invoked coercion, and for far less 
worthy ideals. Carson spent three years inciting Ulster to civil war, and a 
forgotten Duke of Beaufort, incensed by the People’s Budget, proclaimed a 
wish to see Lloyd George and Winston Churchill in the midst of twenty couples 
of dog hounds. These things happened in what some moderns misinterpret as 
a period of complacency and calm. Rather was it the golden age of Liberal 
social reform—the era of the Ministry of All The Talents. 

It is a sad story for two other reasons. The claim that woman suffrage is a 
potent factor for peace is neither proven nor unproven; men do not like or 
dislike war either more or less than women. Mr. Fulford, who is friend of 
justice and, therefore, of civic justice for women, pinpoints this issue in a 
slightly different context: “ Of softening the masculine austerities of politics, 
of introducing the mother element, they showed no sign; rather as 1908 
advanced, they seemed to introduce the tactics of the jungle and to remind 
observers not so much of the mother as of the lioness.” Secondly, the parlia- 
mentary achievement of women M.P.s is neither better nor worse than that of 
their male colleagues. Ellen Wilkinson did better than most modern Ministers 
of Education ; so did Margaret Bondfield as Minister of Labour. 

I read Votes for Women soon after reading Dr. Charles Seltman’s challenging 
Women in Antiquity. What is amazing is the power of St. Paul—the most 
idiosyncratic of apostles—centuries after he enunciated his view of the duty 
of silence and obedience, and the humble and humourless acquiescence of 
innumerable women. Nonetheless Mr. Fulford takes the unorthodox view (and 
I believe he is right) that militant excesses delayed the universal suffrage that 
was coming anyway, and that women’s admirable 1914-1918 war service did 
not necessarily determine the issue. From 1870 onwards, woman suffrage 
commanded a majority in the House of Commons ; seven times a Bill achieved 
a second reading; the universities, the medical profession, State and local 
government service were increasingly open to feminine talents. But in 
Parliament many Liberal and Labour sympathisers feared that the “ innate 
conservatism ” of women might weaken the cause of progress in its hour of 
triumph. The Pankhursts did little to assure the hesitant that in women voters 
a larger liberality would often subdue this narrower conservatism. There was 
the further complication that in the electoral conditions of the epoch which 
began with the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884, before universal suffrage was 
the law of the land, votes for women would have meant votes for women 
property-owners, that is, widows and prosperous spinsters, potentially Tory. 
In the event, the Lloyd George Ministry’s Representation of the People Act in 
1918 conferred both manhood suffrage and votes for women at 30 if house- 
holders or wives of householders. Votes for women at 21 was a 1928 postscript ; 
women electors have outnumbered men electors ever since. 

In this book, stylish as it is but never stylised, are countless searchlights and 
sidelights which both dazzle and illuminate: the presence in the earliest 
Parliaments of the Abbesses of Shaftesbury, Barking, Wilton and St. Mary of 
Winchester ; Horace Walpole’s “hyena in petticoats’ Mary Wollstonecraft ; 
the irrefutable logic of a noble speech by Disraeli in April 1866; the addition 
of woman suffrage by “ The Saint of Rationalism,” John Stuart Mill, to the 
tenets of Philosophical Liberalism ; the vote for Jacob Bright cast by Mrs. Lily 
Maxwell, an independent woman with a Manchester crockery shop and a rate- 
payer on her own account; Richard Pankhurst contributing an article to John 
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Morley’s Fortnightly explaining how women could vote under the 1867 Act; 
two fashionable ladies writing and signing the General Election addresses of 
their husbands at the Front in South Africa; Churchill’s superb retort in the 
N.W. Manchester by-election “I am not going to be henpecked on a subject 
of such grave importance,” and Emmeline Pethick-Lawrence declaiming on her 
way to Holloway Prison: 

Where is the use of the lip’s red charm, 

The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow, 

And the blood that blues the inside arm— 

Unless we turn, as the soul knows how, 

The earthly gift to an end divine? 
The case was unanswerable alike in logic and injustice. Dame Millicent 
Fawcett, the leader of the constitutionalists and widow of Gladstone’s blind 
Postmaster-General, was always the heroine of Philip Viscount Snowden, as 
his autobiography reveals. “ For dignity,” wrote Snowden, “ for courage, for 
loftiness of purpose, for qualities of leadership, as well as for the simpler 
virtues of good comradeship; for a beautful courtesy and limitless patience, 
she will be remembered when many are forgotten.” Votes for Women is a 
story of love and loyalty, idealism and devotion, burning zeal and ice-cold 
strategy. The tale and the telling display the larger philosophical view which 
dominated pre-1914 British politics. In those days many feared that universal 
male and female suffrage might preoccupy itself with the minor domesticities 
of politics and eschew the broader international horizons. That, alas, has come 
to pass in Britain, but not as a by-product of votes for women, for the men 
are equally to blame. This, too, must be righted. Deryck ABEL 


Votes for Women. By Roger Fulford. Faber. 25s. 


THE BRITISH WITCH 

For an age which is almost aggressively agnostic, there is a disproportionate 
interest in witchcraft. It comes from those who believe orthodox religion 
discredited, but still wish for a supernatural realm, those hang-over rationalists 
who are still busy disproving the Devil because he is part of the belief in God, 
and those faithful or converted to religion who rightly see that one White 
(in terms of theology) does make a Black—you cannot have Truth without 
Falsehood, a divinity without a bottomless pit. Dualism is a necessary part 
of all mysticism. Any number of anxious cranks, and a few historians, serve 
to cater for this interest. So do practitioners: people who observe folk 
customs with superstitious fervour, or who practise unpleasant things because 
they are social or moral misfits, rather too well-read for their intelligence. 
Miss Hole quotes a case of practice reported in 1954 rather as though it were 
improbable, but there are later practitioners—advocates of a witchcraft they 
declare to be white as driven snow (is not this the underworld word for 
cocaine?). Your reviewer wrote a book on the subject which produced a most 
twisted correspondence, including a letter from some provincial devotee who 
professed herself a member of two witch covens, but wished for an introduction 
to a smart one in the West End. The black candles and the naked neophyte 
still crop up from time to time in the inaccurate prose of the more popular 
Sunday newspapers. It can all be nasty enough. 

Miss Hole is not concerned with this, nor with the contemporary resurgence 
of witchcraft quite blatantly in certain parts of the world, notably Africa. She 
is concerned with the compilation of an anthology of pieces about witchcraft 
as it concerns the British Isles and has been represented in literature and works 
upon the subject. To preface this she gives, under various sectional titles, 
some background to the belief involved. She quotes, as anyone writing on 
the subject must do, Dr. Margaret Murray—although only in footnotes, and 
perhaps she too little emphasises the background of pre-Christian practice and 
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belief in the magic arts which the cult accepted before it became the practice 
of historically ignorant people in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. She 
is, however, concerned with the interest of general readers and not of professional 
historians—although this does not mean that she is careless, inaccurate, or 
has not read widely about the subject. A certain lack of definition in some 
of the extracts will not confuse anyone who knows the subject well, while 
more detailed references to sources might have put off the intelligent layman 
and laywoman to whom her book is no doubt directed. I say “layman or 
laywoman”™ because there is a tiresome belief, popularised by Christmas 
periodicals and Mr. Walt Disney, that witches were persecuted old women. Of 
course they were not just this although such horrible persecution did exist. 
Witches were members of a cult (perhaps matriarchal in origin, it is true) 
which contained men as well as women, and too terribly young women at that. 
This is no place to rehearse its full story, which is not Miss Hole’s. She rightly 
says that in England persecution of the cult was less vindictive and virulent 
than elsewhere in Europe, and explains (although only in a footnote) that no 
witch in England was ever legally burned for this crime—although the English 
did that to Joan of Arc under Burgundian law. The Inquisition never gained 
real power in England, and in spite of the adaptation of the European witch 
mania which she quotes, rough justice in England was usually tempered by 
rough common sense. 

The anthology gives much of contemporary thought about pricking of 
witches, witches and fairies, covens, charms and confessions. It is a scholarly 
stimulant to interest in a subject about which an enormous mass of nonsense 
is still written and expressed. It should give moving and serious reading to 
many people. Ht is well produced, and if the illustrations are rather old friends 
to most students, they will be rewarding enough to many new readers who have 
not studied Miss Hole’s less healthy predecessors on the subject. The jacket 
design, by Paul Hogarth, is rather frightening and very good. 

PENNETHORNE HUGHES 
A Mirror of Witchcraft. By Christina Hole. Chatto and Windus. 2ls. 


POETS OF THREE AGES 

Yuan Mei was one of the best poets of eighteenth-century China, but it is 
extremely doubtful that many English readers will know anything about him ; 
such is our ignorance of Chinese literature. So that if Dr. Arthur Waley’s 
book (which contains numerous translations of both prose and poetry) were 
to serve simply as an introduction to the work of this genial writer, ranging as 
it does from verse to ghost stories and even a cookery book, we should owe 
him yet another debt of gratitude. It is, however, a great deal more than 
an introduction. For despite his modest disclaimer, Dr. Waley succeeds not 
only in conveying the quality of Yuan Mei’s writing and the liveliness of his 
mind, but, presenting such a vivid picture of the man who held some peculiarly 
modern views on poetry in the face of the rigid traditions of his time, and who 
evinced such a lusty capacity for enjoying himself, in bringing to life the whole 
background of the age and society to which the Chinese poet belonged. 
Having secured his third degree and completed his studies at the Han-lin 
Academy, Yuan Mei took up his first appointment as Prefect, or magistrate, of 
Li-shui at the age of twenty-seven, and many amusing stories are told of his 
experiences. Five years later he retired, except for one brief period, from 
official duties and “all thoughts of the dusty world” to devote himself to his 
poetry and other literary pursuits, his garden, and his travels, to say nothing of 
the “ moth-eyebrows " (attractive girls) whom he enrolled as his pupils. “ The 
basic idea on which Yuan Mei’s whole philosophy rests is that whatever can 
be sensuously enjoyed is given to us by Heaven for our delight, and that we are 
impiously flouting Heaven if we refuse to take advantage of it to the full. . .” 
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says Dr. Waley, and his fascinating book persuades us that its subject certainly 
had the courage of his convictions. 

Leaving eighteenth-century China for nineteenth-century Europe, we are 
transported to more familiar ground by Professor E. M. Butler’s study of the 
relationship between Byron and Goethe. It is common knowledge that Byron 
exercised far greater influence on the Continent than he did in England, though 
Lord Bertrand Russell, has pointed out, in his History of Western Philosophy, 
that this is due to the fact that Continental writers have tended to over-simplify 
Byron's philosophy and overlook the element of pose in his cosmic despair and 
professed contempt for mankind. Seeking to prove that this influence was 
transmitted largely through Goethe—that “ if in truth Byron’s legacy to Europe 
was Hitlerism, then it must be allowed that a vital contribution was made to it 
from Goethe’s estate "—Professor Butler embarks upon a scholarly investigation 
of the connection between the two poets in order to show what a tremendous 
impact Byron made upon the mind and emotions of Goethe. To perform this 
task as thoroughly as her thesis demanded, it has been necessary for her 
to piece the supporting evidence together, like a refractory jigsaw puzzle, from 
diaries, letters, reported conversations, the works of the protagonists, and certain 
unpublished material which has recently come to light. If one is left with the 
feeling that Professor Butler presses her case somewhat beyond legitimate limits, 
one can only admire the assiduity with which she has collected the data and 
elaborated upon the facts at her disposal. 

The third volume under consideration brings us sharply back to the present 
day and the much-debated problem of obscurity in modern English and 
American poetry. By analysing and explaining the various “tricks” and 
devices which create difficulties for the uninitiated, the author aims at promoting 
a better appreciation of contemporary work, so that the ordinary reader will be 
able to understand what modern poets are trying to communicate and judge for 
himself the measure of their success, thus developing his own critical faculties. 
Professor Schlauch sub-titles her book “‘ Techniques and Ideologies” and so 
long as she confines her attention to the techniques by which poets seek to 
obtain their effects she is on firm ground. Her study of idiom, syntax and 
structure should be of real assistance to those who have been puzzled by all 
the seeming intricacies of modern poetry. When she turns to “ Ideologies ” and 
values she is, unfortunately, a less reliable guide, for her political views distort 
her critical judgment and lead her into absurdities. Apart from a few English- 
speaking poets with Left-wing sympathies, she maintains, only the poets of the 
“countries now striving to realise a socialist way of life” (specifically identified 
as the Soviet Union, the Republic of China, and the people’s democracies) fully 
recognise their responsibilities and “ already possess attitudes of generous poetic 
affirmation.” HowarD SERGEANT 
Yuan Mei. By Arthur Waley. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 


Byron and Goethe. By E. M. Butler. Bowes & Bowes. 30s. 
Modern English and American Poetry. Margaret Schlauch. Watts. 21s. 
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NEW EDITIONS 


Religion without Revelation. By Julian Huxley. First published twenty-eight 
years ago and now revised and altered with new chapters substituted. Max 
Parrish. 21s. 

The Social Structure of Islam. By Reuben Levy. The revised second edition 
of The Sociology of Islam. Cambridge University Press. 50s. 

A Book of English Idioms: with explanations. By V. H. Collins. The 
corrected and revised second edition. Longmans, Green. 11s. 6d. 

Dead Souls. By Nikolai Gogol. First published in 1842, and now translated 
from the Russian by George Reavey with an Introduction by Sir Maurice 
Bowra. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 














No bad place for the omnivorous 
reader to start writing at is “ Some 
Thoughts on New Words” by Sir 
Ernest Gowers in ESSAYS AND STUDIES, 
1957, published for the English Asso- 
ciation (John Murray. 12s. 6d.) and 
collected by Margaret Willy. For even 
a tough and unjaded digestion is apt 
to be upset by the de-evacuatings and 
de-schedulings beloved of Government 
Departments, by the multilateralisations 
and hospitalisations of journalese. “ Is 
fissionable admissionable?” asks a cor- 
respondent, to be told that fissile would 
be admissile, though fissible would be 
risible. But Sir Ernest Gowers, whose 
understanding (as well as his erudition) 
makes him tolerant, directs our censure 
not to Americanisms being indiscri- 
minately absorbed by our language but 
to the worse danger of “ resounding 
generalities and pseudo-scientific jar- 
gon.” He quotes Lionel Trilling, no 
Englishman, on the spectre haunting 
our culture: “It is that people will 
eventually be unable to say ‘ We fell in 
love and married,’ let alone understand 
the language of Romeo and Juliet, but 
will, as a matter of course, say ‘ Our 
libidinal impulses being reciprocal, we 
integrated our individual erotic drives, 
and brought them within the same 
frame of reference.’” The other con- 
tributions to the volume follow this 
excellent lead: “* Milton’s Poetic Lan- 
guage” by Helen Darbishire; Basil 
Willey’s “ How Robert Elsmere Struck 
Some Contemporaries”; “ Poetry’s 
Claim to Truth” by George Ros- 
trevor Hamilton; Howard Sergeant’s 
“Restive Steer: the Poetry of Roy 
Campbell”; “ Coleridge on a Distant 
Prospect of Faust” by J. M. Nos- 
worthy; and Margaret Willy’s own 
tender study of “The Poetry of 
Emily Dickinson ” in which she traces 
the similarities between the Massachu- 
setts girl and our own Emily Bronté. 


The saint of rationalism 


Still jealous of the glories of the 
English tongue, we turn to a shining 
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exponent, whose Memorandum on 
India the third Earl Grey described as 
the ablest State paper he had ever read. 
And it was of the author himself and 
of his term in Parliament that Glad- 
stone said: “He did us all good.” 
How much he continues to do us all 
good, with the aura of his personal 
charm and tremendous ability yet 
strong about him, is instanced by the 
popularity of recent books about his 
life, his work, his circle of friends and 
his steadfast love for Harriet Taylor. 
With M. St. John Packe’s volume of 
1954 and F. A. Hayek’s of 1951 handy 
on the shelf, another so soon would 
seem to be redundant; but Ruth 
Borchard is plainly fascinated too and 
this pleads for her JoHN STUART MILL 
THE Man (C. A. Watts. 18s.). She 
says her interest and imagination were 
stirred when she assisted Professor 
Hayek in gathering original material. 
As Mill's power to shed sudden 
light and warmth is apparently un- 
diminished, it is excusable perhaps to 
interpolate a personal tribute: On 
Liberty, bought second-hand out of 
meagre pocket money, was a means of 
influencing permanently the course 
of thinking of an adolescent whose 
vaguely Liberal ideas—suppressed and 
ignored in a Conservative household 
and easily unformulated at school— 
were crystallised and clarified with 
something of the effect of Saul’s 
experience on the road to Damascus ; 
the spirit of Greece stepped clear of 
haze, and eternal truths began to 
unfold. If Mill’s theories of govern- 
ment are commonplace today, this is 
a measure of his stature as prophet and 
teacher. His warnings of the pitfalls 
in a Welfare State are as fresh as this 
morning’s leader in The Times. 

On Mill's extraordinary estimate of 
his wife (she was more of a poet than 
Carlyle “and more of a thinker than 
I,” he declares in the Autobiography) 
W. L. Courtney's Introduction to this 
old edition of the Liberty is explicit 
even in its reticence. Today, when we 
are all psychologists, Dr. Borchard’s 
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analysis of the relationship appeals to 
common sense and logicality too. 
There is nothing new in her book, but 
those to whom the story of Mill is 
untold are recommended to her ver- 
sion, for its gifts of condensation and 
the sympathetic interpretation of his 
need to depend on authority, first 
through his demanding father and then 
in his insatiable Harriet. 


Baird’s invention 

It was John Stuart Mill’s character 
and scholarship, not his manner verg- 
ing on the pedantic, that impressed his 
fellow Members in the House, so how 
he would have reacted to being “ pro- 
duced ” in television interview or with 
radio script not even Michael Barsley, 
widely practised in the craft as he is, 
could guess. As the blurb of his book 
BEHIND THE SCREEN (André Deutsch. 
15s.) proclaims, “he has done every- 
thing ” in his work for the BBC, and it 
is always a guarantee of expert presen- 
tation to see his name attached to a 
Panorama programme; to talks with 
celebrities in the Mill-Bertrand Russell 
class, with the charming or the charm- 
less, with those “ television personali- 
ties” who have tiny little talents and 
large “ gimmicks”; to the broadcast- 
ing ploys and scoops of his many 
travels “ from here to Hiroshima.” In 
addition to his nimble wits he has 
shrewd observation of life’s grandeurs 
and absurdities—he can be both kind 
and quizzical with a Mr. Billy Graham, 
for example, in the same sentence— 
and all he writes is touched with his 
own whimsical approach and response. 
In fact, for this reader his books are 
marred only by his conviction that he 
is most fitted to illustrate them—if he 
could see his own drawings objectively 
they would at least stay off the dust- 
jacket. A distinguished historian was 
seen to drop Behind the Screen 
hurriedly onto the table after a glance 
at the mixture of indifferent draughts- 
manship and vulgarity on the cover, 
and small blame to him, for it gives no 
indication of the quality inside. 
Unity in diversity 


As usual, it is a pleasure to record 
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that dust-jacket and all the other 
pictures give every indication of the 
quality inside when the publisher is 
Batsford. THE CATHEDRALS OF SPAIN 
(35s.) by John Harvey is a volume for 
treasuring; it is for those who have 
gazed at the Spanishness of the Jewish 
synagogues of Toledo and Cérdoba, 
at the French reminders in the great 
church at Seville, at the Moslem 
palaces of Zaragoza and Granada, 
through enthusiastic eyes but un- 
trained in the detection of particular 
Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance and 
Baroque accretions and revisions. We 
who have heard Catholic Andaluzia 
singing with the voice of Islam, and to 
get a longer view of the Guadalquivir 
have raced up the ramp of the 
Christian Giralda minaret, may learn 
from Mr. Harvey why there is so 
little incongruity in the mixtures; he 
reminds us of “the high level, both 
of aesthetic inspiration and technical 
quality, achieved at all periods” and 
adds that from a.p. 800 “ the execution 
of Spanish art has been marked by the 
coupling of refinement with force, and 
its aesthetic by imagination.” He 
thinks this triumph is by no means 
ended and sees its presence in the 
unfinished work of Gaudi in Barce- 
lona ; a layman is unconvinced, for the 
towers of Sagrada Familia still looked 
an alien monstrosity on a second visit 
and in another year. Mr. Harvey con- 
cedes the “ often inadequate execution 
of much of the detail and surface 
decoration ” and says the church is at 
last to be completed, when we must 
hope that the “ fundamental rightness 
of Gaudi’s views on constructional 
design ” will be revealed. Let nobody 
suppose, however, that the volume is 
confined to the thirsters, the grop- 
ing amateurs among holiday-makers. 
Brother architects of Mr. Harvey: 
must be equally grateful for the stra- 
tegic placing of plans, for the sorting 
of photographs to meet the variety of 
detailed reference, for the neatness of 
the geographical arrangement from 
Jaca to Cadiz, with the wonders of 
Toledo and the rest stretching from the 
Portuguese border to Valencia in 
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between. The whole pattern is laid 
out in the Introduction, and the con- 
tinuity, the sense of timelessness, the 
oneness, that belong to Spanish life 
and behaviour, are made manifest 
throughout. 


No “luck or fame”’ 

Yet Spain perhaps is a country more 
than any other to defy labelling. A 
loathing for most of what General 
Franco stands for does not preclude a 
liking and respect for the Spanish 
people, an intuitive sympathy with the 
sorrow that haunts the gaiety, a per- 
ception of tragedy under the courtesies, 
and angry pity wher the poverty is 
barefoot. Thus, the cv.oured jacket of 
MINE WERE OF TROUBLE (Cassell. 18s.) 
portrays what can only be called an 
italicised profile (remarkably like that 
of the American Robert Taylor in 
one of his aggressive film roles) under 
the red-tasselled Nationalist cap, and 
the distaste for the dread symbol 
should not supervene a desire to open 
the book. And, having discovered on 
whose side its author fought, it would 
be a further mistake to pin on Peter 
Kemp the tag “ Fascist,” much less 
“ Falangist.” As is so seldom done in 
these days of prolific hindsight, he 
correctly refers to the Government of 
Spain in 1933 as Socialist, but a fear 
of Communism seems to have long 
been haunting him when he came down 
from Cambridge in 1936 “with a 
Degree in Classics and Law, a restless 
temperament, no money. ...” What 
followed is also best told in his own 
words, if only because the foreign 
Republicans have had ampler publicity 
for their own case and aims, and all of 
it is to be read without repugnance by 
fair-minded anti-dictators and anti- 
Catholics, however fervent. No twenty- 
one-year old here with a brutal itch, 
but an Anglican “ too conservative for 
the Conservative Party ” whose politics 
naturally decided his choice of leader ; 
one who wanted a chance before being 
“tied down to a job” for the rest of 
his life “ to see a strange country and 
get to know its people and language,” 
to learn something about modern war- 
fare, and, only as an afterthought 
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apparently, “ to fight against that sort 
of thing [ordinary people murdered 
just because they had a little money or 
property]. Now, without having lost 
his convictions, and after fighting 
through the bloodshot atrocities that 
especially seem to scar a civil war, he 
is able to appreciate the naivety of his 
attitude. He displays neither self- 
righteousness nor spite; he condemns 
savagery on whichever front he found 
it, and recounts the ordeals and plans 
of campaign with startling power. His 
“thoughts . . . of trouble” indeed 
ensured a lesson in modern warfare, 
for immediately he left Spain in 1939 
he joined the British army and saw 
hair-raising service on all fronts from 
Norway to Japan, with the year 
1943-1944 spent in Albania organising 
guerrilla training. No wonder General 
Franco told Mr. Kemp he admired the 
English and “ their system of education 
with its emphasis on self-discipline,” 
thanked him for his services, and 
wished him luck. 


Spanish essayist 

The publication of Revista de 
Occidente was suspended in 1936 and 
until that year its founder had been 
since 1910 the Professor of Metaphysics 
in the University of Madrid. Then he 
left for France, Holland, Argentina 
and Portugal but returned to his home- 
land in 1945, with frequent trips, lec- 
ture tours and residence abroad until 
his death in 1955. OrtTeGA y GASSET 
(Bowes & Bowes. 7s. 6d.) is by José 
Ferrater Mora, who, born in Barce- 
lona, is himself now teaching in 
America. Mainly through the medium 
of the newspaper article Ortega intro- 
duced alongside ideological issues an 
academic philosophical clarification 
written in a style that did not know 
how to be dull. Yet the complexities 
of his thought are formidable, and in 
examining his approach to objectivism 
and perspectivism, his concept of vital 
reason, his doctrines of man and of 
society, Professor Mora is an inter- 
preter true to the maxim he quotes: 
“Neither bewail nor rejoice, but 
understand.” 

Grace BANYARD 
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